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McC Bids Brennan Back Witchhunts 


WASHINCTON, Feb. 26 — Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis) 
charged today that Supreme aot 

ustice William J. Brennan, Jr., 
has demonstrated an underlying 
hostility to Congressional attempts 
to expose the Communist conspir- 
acy. 

McCarthy also told the Senate 
Judiciary Committee that he has 
evidence that Brennan publicly 
“has referred to Congressional in- 
vestigations of communism... as 
‘Salem witchhunts’ and ‘inquisi- 
tions,” and has accused Congres- 
sional investigating committees of 
‘barbarism. ” 

McCarthy made these charges in 
a statement ae cross- 
examination of Brennan. 

The committee opened public 
hearings on Brennan’s nomination 
to the Supreme Court, where he 
now sits under a recess appoint- 
ment which must be confirmed by 
the Senate. 

McCarthy said it is “of the ut- 
most importance” whether Su- , 
preme Court justices * ‘are predis- lier had exchanged heated words 
posed against Congressional inves-| Over “documents that McCarthy 
tigations of Communism.” The} was offering as “evidence. 
Supreme Court will have a num-| It turned out that the documents 
ber of cases before it this session| were speeches that Brennan de- 
involving “the communist conspir-| livered at Boston and at Red Bank, 


acy and Congressional efforts to| N. J.. in 1954 and 1955, when 
expose it, McCarthy said, McCarthy | investigating Fort 
Mc arthy said he would vote Monmouth, ag } Brennan's ofhce 
against confirmation of Brennan's had supplied ake arthy with copies 
nomination unless the Justice can) ‘of the speeches, 
“persuade me today that I am not| As for his reference to “Salem 
in possession of the true facts with} witchhunts” in his speeches, Bren- 
respect to his views.” nan said he didn’t mean any Con- 
Brennan today denied that he 'gressional investiga lions. 
had referred to McC arthy's activity | “T couldn't sav that of any. Con- 
as “a Salem witchhunt.” He said gressional Committee,” 
under que shoning by McC arthy,| ' said. 7 
that “3 agreed with McC arthy, He said he had in mind 
that “Communism is a conspiracy ‘general notion’ that hysteria was! 
against the United States.” dominating the light against com- 
Although Mcf varthy is -not a! munism. “That, | felt was very 
member of the Senate Judiciary’ unfortunate,” he added. 
Committee, the committee permit- Committee Chairman James O. 
ted him to question the Justice at Eastland (")-Miss) asked what in- 
its hearing today. Le age Brennan had in mind,| 
At first Brennan refused to an-| whether it was McCarthy's inves 
swer whether he considered com- | (Continued on Page 7) 


DuBois Plans to Visit 


BRENNAN 


Or a Cons 
States,” because cases involving 
the issue are pending before the 
Supreme Court. 
~ He gave his answer after Sen. 
O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) stated the 
question was entirely apart from 
any pending case. 

McCarthy and O'Mahoney ear- 


An Old Friend in Ghana 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois is awaiting word from the State 

Department on his passport application so he can attend the 
celebration March 6 by Ghana, in Africa, of its new dominion 
status within the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Dr. DuBois presence in Ghana 
would bring together this coun- 
try’s most distinguished Negro his- 
torian and jscholar and Ghana’s 
onpend Khame Nkrumah, for the 

rst time since 1945. 

It was in 1945 that the premier, 
who has been prime minister of 
the African Gold Coast up to 
now, and Dr. DuBois, founder of 
the Pan-African, Congress, met 
and worked together in the last 
Pan-African Congress, held in 
England. The congress was organ- 


ized in 1919. 

After the 1945 Congress, Dr. 
DuBois said, Khame Nkrumah 
was imprisdued with other leaders 
of the independence movement 
when agitation, dissatisfaction and 
“some riots” took place in the 
Gold Coast. 

Dr. DuBois recalled the leader 
as a compar: atively young man, ‘attend its celebration of the : 
who after receiving his elemen- 
tary education there, obtained his 
college education in Lincoln Uni- 
Versity in Pennsylvania. 

Also invited to attend the cele- 
bration was Dr. DuBois’ wife, 
Shirley Graham DuBois, author of 
biographical novels, who will ac- 
company him if he is granted trav- 
el rights. 

Last year Dr. DuBois was invit- 
ed by the Chinese government to 
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250th 


Inasmuch as |he had been denied | 
a passport in 1954, however, to be. 
the guest of an international student. 


try to renew his application last, 
year, on legal advice, he said. 


Dr. DuBois novel, “The Ordeal 
of Mansart,” being published by 
Mainstream, is slated for publica- 
tion next month. 
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| munism “merely a political party 
piracy against the United. 
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Move 


to Cut Fund 


Of Anti-Bias Body 


By MAX GORDON 


ALBANY, Feb. 26.—Goy. Harriman said to day he was “shocked™by-aRepublican 


Brennan plan to cut $45,000 from his proposed appropriation for the State Commission Against 


Discrimination (SCAD),. Harriman spoke at a luncheon of more than 300 Negro and white 


‘representatives of a score of or- 
ganizations who came here to press 
for passage of the Baker- Metcalf | 
Bill to bar discrimination in ” 
sinultiple dwellings. 

Following the luncheon, 
delegates tackled leigslators in in-! 


tensive lobbying for the bill. | 


leaders 
_ 


eee legislative 


“COP MANEUVER 


In an eftort to ward of f critic- 
ism of their refusal to extend 


SCAD’s powers, Republican 
leaders today announc a pro- 
posal to create a civil rights bu- | 
reau in the state attorney gen- 
eral’s office, and to give it 
$100,000. The Republican lead- | 
ers said that SCAD was effective | 
because it was “a non-partisan | 
judge.” They said this role would | 
be seriously impaired, if not de- | 
stroved, were the commission 
given authority “to become a 
| complainant also.” 

A 

announced last night they were! 
chopping SCAD funds from $675, 
668 to $630,668. This cuts by neue 
ly half the $99,000 Harriman asked | 
this year above last years admit- 
tedly grjeoen: appropriation. | 
| The Governor told the widely! 
‘representative delegation from all’ 
‘parts of the state that by making 
this cut the GOP was barring 
'SCAD from making investigations 
‘into existing discriminatory ae 
‘tices, and was limiting it Fe 
handling individual semclelaad: I 

He called on delegates to press 

‘for a bill which would give a 
power to initiate investigations. H 
also urged that they press. for the | 
full appropriation for SCAD, as, 
well as for the Baker-Metcalf bill. | 

Harriman likewise called for, 
“rounding out” the battle against’ 
discrimination in housing by back- 
ing two other proposals directed at 
slum housing. One is his plan to 
‘plug a loophole in the rent contrdl/i 


gathering in Warsaw, he did not! law by which landlords converted| ment. 


large apartments to smaller ones, 
[thereby escaping rent control al- 
together. They charged “shame-| 
less” rents to low-income families 
and allowed their houses to dete-! 
rirate, Harriman maintained. | 
The other bill wuuld give the: 
rivate 
buildings where landlords refuse to; 
do it, and charge the repair as a) 
“prior lien” on the property. 
Harriman said Negro and Puerto 
Rican families are the chief vic- 
tims of deteriorated buildings be- 
cause’ bias keps them from: living 
(Continued on Page 7) 


‘welcomed the board’s statement. 


Clash in Albany at 
= Jobless Pay Hearing 


| Special to the Daily Werker 

ALBANY, Feb, 26.—Trade unionists and spokesmen for 
big business clashed today, as expected, at a legislative hear- 
ing on unemployment insurance law changes. Chiet areas 
of conflict were increases in maxi-| : Bae | 
mum benefits, number of weeks a on a sliding scale so that a work- 
worker has to work in a year to be er would have to have earned $105 
eligible and a shift in jobless pay a week to get the $45 top bene- 
tax for employers which would in- fit. 
crease payments by small seasonal! Harold Garno for the CIO, urged 
employers and reduce payments by, retention of the 50 percent provi- 
large corporations with relative ‘ly sion so every worker getting $90 a 
Stable employment. /week and more would get the $45 


The last issue pitted the season- ‘benefit. He was supported by In- 
al industries, composed largely of, dustriat Commissioner Isadore Lu- 


smaller firms in the apparel and bin. 
construction industries. against the Some labor spokesmen wanted 
large major industries and financial the maximum increased to $54 a 
institutions. _week. Lost in the shuffle were the 
Some labor spokegmen went ° inal proposals of both - AFL 
along with a proposal pf the Joint ®™ CIO for added payments for 
Legislative Committee’ on Unem- dependents. 
ployment Insurance for an increase Spokesmen for the State Cham- 
from a .$36 top to a $45 top, but Pet Of Commerce and Associated 
they protested againyt the fact Industries argued against any in- 


that the increase “dm: «imum was (Continiued on Page 7) 


Laud School Board's 


‘Integration Statement 


By MILLY SALWEN 

A “question and answer” statement from the Board of 
Education, clarifying its. stand on integration, -drew praise 
yesterday from the Urban League of Greater New York. The 


board will vote tomorrow on the re 
two reports from its Commission’ “It is now up to the Board of 
on Integration—one on school zon-;| Education to make it clear that 
ing, al another on teacher place-|it will implement the many speci- 
fic recommendations , . . for im- 
The statement issued yesterday proved school and teacher condi- 
by school superintendent William tions, this union said. 
Jansen and board president “Unless the board does so, the 
Charles H. Silver is the first hint! fears of the teaching staff, that the 
of how the board stands on the board merely intends to transfer 
two reports. Now, their passage’ ‘teachers to the ‘subject’ schools 
‘appears assured. | while ignoring the other recom- 

A spokesman for the N.Y.' mendations of the commission, 
Teachers Guild (AFL-CIO), how-} will continue.” 
ever, termed the board’s statement)’ The board made it clear .that 
“a smoke-screen to cover up the whenever teachers’ convenience 
fact that they do intend to foree| may collide temporarily with the 
teachers to transfer into difficult! integration program, the ci ’s-chil- 
schools.” dren must considered 

‘The Teachers Uniori of, N.Y.|:. ‘As for the :fear that mixing chil- 

: (Continiued on Page 7) 
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ef, Sead 
Canada Offers Mid-East Proposal to UN 
“on BNITED NATIONS, N,¥ Feh, 26-Caade dey soared owt 2 COUNCHLMEN SHY AWAY 


ment of a UN commissioner for the disputed area. The proposal came as backstage negoti- 
ations continued in an effort to FROM TV PERFORMANCES | 
CLELLAN HEARING TOLD fs‘: 
Nic Israeli Ambassador Abba _ S. By HARRY RAYMOND 


OF 10 ANS TO RA c ‘Eban, who saw Secactery ogame! Whether city councilmen will permit their smiling faces 


ID Linly ‘ | 7 
ag Hammarskjold twice yester-| 
dey and deneunced pleat cee and sage utterances to be recorded on TV was a question 
Senate McClellan 

probe into racketeering opened 


bien acquis, heal olf tediey San which wrinkled the brows of councilmen yesterday. TV com- 
| ie oil | panies, barred from council ses- 
ington to resume talks with Secre- sions, charged violation of the First 

| tary of State John Foster Dulles. | Amendment on freedom of the 
here today with the first exhibit | Canadian External Affairs Minis- press. — — J = - — 
as Teamsters Local 690 of Spo-| ter Lester B. Pearson put this, The TV matter was brought to sa a ck te te of ne 
mt “~ ap premade as? Be i ee. compromise proposal informally the floor by Councilman Stanley’ hearings. - 
charged, ay : =a estes ae bik se: et : " | - 
dollars to an assortment of racket- | ee Re ee before the General Assembly: 
eers. : ‘5 ee re ae 


|M. Isaacs, Manhattan Republican, 
who announced he was co-sponsor All that was required to block 
The name of Dave Beck, presi- 
dent of the International Brother- 


supporting a motion for immediate 
hearings. 


—A firm pledge by Israel and with Majority Leader Joseph 7 | immediate consideration and send 
Egypt to observe their 1949 armis- Sharkey, Brooklyn Democrat, of a the matter ry COMMANIES was the 
tice agreement. ‘resolution to hold an immediate| 2iection of Councilman Maurice 
hood of Teamsters, was brought in- | 
to the picture with testimony by 
Albert J. Ruhl, secretary-treacurer | 


: McCarthy, Bronx Democrat. 
—Deployment of the UN Em- ) y * 
of the union, that a $30,000 loan 


; : ; =f ie = eos ly: 
went to a friend of David Beck, . es e line. 
Tr., to help him open the Rainbow. .. eae —Hispatch of UNEF to the 
Tavern - eye Counsel apie | Gulf of Aqaba as a guarantee of 
F. Kennec y, of the committee, sait “innocent | passage.” 
he would introduce testimony later : i 
to show the loan was given on —Withdrawal of Israeli military 
“orders of Dave Beck.” | and civilian forces from the Gaza 

The hearing of the Senate com;,—— — ~— |strip—which belongs neither to Is- 


ergency Force on both sides of | 
° ° . } 
the 1949 armistice demarcation | 


mittee, financed by an appropria+ 
tion of $350,000, was opened by 


Sen. McClellan with a promise ta’! 


show how “unscrupulous union 
leaders” and “equally unscrupu; 
lous politicians’ are in league ta 
control organized vice in Portland, 
Prostitutes are scheduled as wit 
nesses. McClellan said the commit- 
tee is out to expose “the apparent- 
ly growing influence of the under- 


‘mitting that the union’s member-',s¢] yor Egypt—with UNEF tak- 


ship knew nothing of them: 
Thirty thousand dollars went 
through the attorney of. the union 
in Washington, Sam Bassett, to} 
Richard Klinge, college classmate the Israeli Knesset (Parliament) 


‘ing over and appointment of .a 
UN commissioner for Gaza. 
Reports were current here that 


of the younger Beck. The commit- jad approved a four-point pro- 


tee’s counsel, Kennedy, said Bas- 


sett is forwarding an affidavit to 
the committee stating the loan was 
given on “orders” of Beck, Sr. 


gram, backed by Premier Ben- 


‘Gurion, for abandonment. ot Is- 
raels civilian administration in 


hearing on inviting the video men 
to the Council chambers. 


Few councilmen, however, indi- 
cated they liked the proposal. 

' Councilman David Ross, Bronx 
Democrat cited Section 58 of the 
‘State Civil Rights Law which 
banned movie cameras from meet- 
ings of city and staté& legislative 
bodies. 


“I’m. for giving thes people their | 


,day in court,” he said, however, 


Sharkey came to the rescue. He 
called a meeting of the rules com- 
mittee for today to take up the 
TV matter. 


“I gave my word to these TV 
people,” he said, “and Tm not 
breaking my word.” 

Isaacs said that in his interpre- 
tation that state law “did not spe- 
cifically forbid TV” in the Coun- 
cil chambers. ; 


—— 


CITY EMPLOYES PUT PAY 
RAISE DEMAND TO MAYOR 


A seven-point program of munic- 
ipal employes’ demands was sub- 


mitted to Mayor Robert F. Wag- 


salary grade schedules of the City’s 
Career and Pay Plan to reflect the 
rise in the cost of living since 1954, 
The union proposes that the pres- 


Another $17,000 was a loan to,Gaza, appointment of a UN com- 


ner yesterday by the New York! ont first increment step be made the 


world, on labor-management rela-| 


. 53 
tions. 


The hearing opened with the tes-. 


timony of Wallace Turner and Wil- 


liam Lambert, who wrote the prize- | 


winning dispatches in the Port- 
land Oregonian on racketeering in 
the IBT. 

The spotlight was soon turned 


on Ruhl, however. Ruhl testified. 


Sam Sellinas, Spokane gambler, mission, a guarantee that Gaza 
who was in danger of losing his, would not revert to Egyptian con- 
ranch and was in tax difficulties.|trol, and freedom of navigation in 
That Joan was approved by Frank the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Brewster, Western regional et Soviet delegate Vasily V. Ku- 


or and vice-president of the IBT. 
t Hi a? iznetsov today declared for sanc- 
Thomas P. Maloney, of Seattle,“ oz 
tions against Israel and accused 


another gambler, was advanced; 


City Joint Board of the American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes, AFL-CIO. A 
delegation led by Joint Board chair- 
man Joseph E. Collins met with 
Mayor Wagner, city budget direc- 
tor Abraham Beame and personnel 


director Joseph Schechter. : 
The major demand of the union. 


appointment rate and that the 
grade maximum at the sixth level 
be raised a corresponding step. 
The net effect would be te give 
all employes under the plan an in- 
crease equal to one increment in 
addition to the regular increment 


‘due. Increments range from $150 at 


the lower levels to $450 at the 


he made the following loans, a@- (Continued on Page 7) | Washington of backing the Israelis calls for an over-all revision of the! highest levels. 


ne) SSN IE HES oe —lin their refusal to get out of Egy-' | nen : 
ot UNION ASKS WAGE TALKS 
NAACP Pleads for Ban “In all its actions,” Kuznetsov, 
| . ‘said, “the Government of Israel is 


‘leaning fully on support of the rul- 
ing circles of the U.S. and_ those 


On Bias in School Bill a 


By ABNER W. BERRY East.” 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—The U. S. must decide} Kuznetsov denounced the “Eis- 
“whether or not it will support the Constitution in somewhat enhower Doctrine” which he said 
the same way it had to decide on the slavery question,” an had been directed first against 
NAACP Jeader told a House La- a re eee 
nt ore yreearad rome tay 1954 and 1955).” circles of the Western countries.” 

Clarence Mitchell, NAACP} Mitchell declared that those who} U-5S. circles, he said, “have 
Washington representative, had to’ would kili the school construction COME Out for withdrawal of Is- 
battle paragraph by paragraph bill were the same who are opposed raeli forces, but, indeed, they do 
with the four committeemen pres-| to the Supreme Court and the Con-|€verything = peeves S| 
ent in defense of his position that stitution. He pointed out that since] Israel's “uncompromising _ atti- 
school aid funds ought not to be the 1938 Supreme Court decision tude," he added, re 8 reality dic- 
granted states that defy the U. S. against excluding Negroes from tated by the oil companies of the 
Supreme Court. ; state-supported colleges, Negroes U.S. ee , . 

“Fight states,” Mitchell showed, had spent more than a half million Te contthy amma Freeitear 
“have massed their resources for a dollars - stein as CaSCS. sant alg. eRe Conan, Ga c. 
major assault upon the Constitu-| “Each time the collection plate hic Micelle E. t nea 
tion almost overnight. They are is passed to gather funds for court! cong gre ee 
able to pass restrictive laws . . . for costs on this issue, it is a reproach p 
the purpose of penalizing individ- to the executive and _ legislative) «¢ 
uals and whole cummunities that branches of government,” he de-} olution 
seek to comply with the U.S. Su- clared. ) 
preme Court... .” | Rep. Bailey charged Mitchell 

Mitchell named Alabama, Geor-' with seeking “special privileges” | 
gia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, for Negroes. Negroes, Bailey said, | the General Assembly tomorrow a 
North and South Carolina and Vir- nad secured “equal opportunity” in resolution calling for UN control 
ginia. ithe courts and ought to seek their Of the Gaza and Aqaba areas but 


Subcommittee chairman Rep. remedies there. ,Omittting mention of sanctions 


Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W. Va): Mitchell answered his interest! *Bae Israel, U. S. sources said 
and Reps. P. Frelinghuysen (R-) was not “just Negroes, but the Con-| oe ~ ; Le} . 
NJ) Harry G. Haske} (R- Del) and stitution and “those good white), a r+ ry reads of the Arab 
Lee Metcalf (D-Mont) protested people who want to honor the Su- “ ar yarve — Syria, Egy- 
their support for civil rights but preme Court” but are prevented f. oe Jor ‘ moe ed mito their 
charged that the NAACP position!from doing so by the minority inj)» .908 OF @ summit comser- 
would “kill school construction.” [control of State Governments. ae Arab ge to the Eis- 
The amendment proposed by Asked whether he would support} ower proposals was reported to 
Mitchell reads as follows: {a school aid bill without the pro- 


te Republican leader. William 
Knowland said it was doubtful 


would come to a vote this 
week, 
The VU. S. plans to present to 


have hardened. 


allotted or transferred to any state swered: 
which fails to comply with the de-| “I would certainly be unable to 
cisions of the Supreme Court (in (Continued on Page 7) 


‘ Lengfellow’s 150th 
Anniversary Today 


Palestine Reserve Army attacked 
a police station in a Cairo suburb. 
This army is made up of Arab 
- Wrefugees. . 

In New York, proposed sanc- 
‘ions against Israel were denounc- 
od by Zionist and non - Zionist 


Sow page S> speakers at a Madison Square Gar- 


i ont j'den Rally attended by 17,000. 


—— Egypt because Egypt's policy is, 
aring the school scgregation cases of! “displeasing to the imperialistic 


' 


prograsn, but} 


’ 


if the “Eisenhower Doctrine” -res-| 


’ 
’ 
i 


near her bed which contained the 
houses all over the country,” Coy 


= | ‘mM: testified. “She told me she took 50 
There shall be no Federal funds posed amendment, Mitchell an- Ws ae wy tae ot mare? 100 girls to conventions given 


“Miss Boggs”, is charged with 
from New York to Newark, N. J., 
conventions given by the General} 


Electric Supply Co. last June and | patty Worker & Worker .... 475 S808 13.08 
August. 


WITH BERKSHIRE-HATHAWAY 


Peer: interested in establishing | 
‘American economic and military 


The Textile Workers Union of New England firm, which is de- 
America yesterday asked Berk-'manding a 10 percent wage cut 
shire-Hathaway, Inc., to negotiate'on the $1.40 hourly average for its 
March 7 on wage and other terms, workers. Berkshire-Hathaway em- 
in a move that may set a pattern ploys 10,000 normally, although 
for the 40,000 northern cotton-ray-|five of its 13 plants are idle, and 
on workers covered by contracts. (on Monday another 700 of | its 

Victor A. Canzano, TWUA cot- workers, at the Adams, Mass., 
ton director, asked that the con-' plant, were laid off. Bates employes 
ference be held in Boston. '6,000 normally. 

Berkshire-Hathaway's head, Sea-| The contract deadline for most 
bury Stanton, has already stated New England mills is April 15. 
that wage increase demands are Bates has an arbitration clause on 
“inappropriate” this year, but he settlement of a dispute, while 


did not go as far as the Bates Man- Berkshire - Hathaway workers are - 


ufacturmg Co., second largest! free to strike. 


Says Prostitute ‘Supplied’ 
Many Business Conventions 


Nelda _ Bogart, 


— 


a 32-year-old, She is being tried by an all-male 


‘madame on trial for violation of jury. 


the Mann Act, supplied business | A.suspended GE employe has 


‘conventions throughout the coun-' testified that a company executive 


try with as many as- 100 “enter-| ordered him to call Miss Bogart to 
tainers’, a witness testified yester-'arrange “entertainment” for the 
day in Federal Court. convéntions. The witness said the 
The witness, Fred Coy, said Miss|executive told him Miss Bogart’s 
Bogart told him she was a prosti-|charms had helped him sell some 
tute when she moved into a Chi-;clients seven carloads of merchan- 
cako apartment building where he|dise after a “party” last spring. 
was superintendent in November,| Miss Bogart is a Polish refugee 
1955. . whose name originally was Nelda 
“There was a book on her table| Bogacki. 
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: Miss Bogart, whom Coy knew as}at. eae —— —— 


Reentered as second class matter @et. 22, 1947, 
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GM TUMBLES OFF ITS PEAK 
INTO A NET OF $847,396,102 


Pass the hat around for General Motors! The corporation — 


do so good in 1956—only $847,396, 
like big dough. But it is less than the $1,189,477,082 net the cor- 


poration shoveled in during its banner year, 1955, the first time a 


corporation topped a billion. 


Last year was only “second best”, the stockholders were told | 
Monday by president Harlowe H. Curtice. So they all took out their 
je and bawted bitterly. 

The drop was unavoidable, Curtice told them. There was a 
general heavy drop in car purchasing in the country. But he had 
some solace tor his grief-stricken holders. GM continued its upward 


handkerchi 


monopolization tr hogging a 
market—well above 50 t. 
time topped 


previous year and 1954. 
The year 1955 was especiall 


sure”—when hundreds of thousands were lured into buyi 
by the most fantastic trade-in allowances and like gimmi 
quently much of the purchasing in that year really took some of the 
cream that would have normally belonged to 1956. 
profits of GM for the two years were averaged, the average is more 


than BILLION for each. 


percen 
10 billion—$10,796,442,575 to be exact. GM’s sales 
decline only 13 in 1956 from the previous year while Ford dropped 


16.9 percent and Chrysler 23 percent. 
Another compensating detail was the disclosure that in 1956 


CM plowed into new capitalization (excluding special tools) the 
sum of $891 million, considerably above such investments in the 


102 after all taxes. That may loo 


lof the proposal predict it will save 
telephone customers nearly $55 
million annually. 

Senate Republicans, however, 
stood firm against immediate ac: 
tion. Majority Leafer Walter J. 
Mahoney said the COP Senators) 
viewed as “premature” a move by 
Democrats to force the proposal 


i than ever share of the auto 
t's why sales, for the second 


from committee. 

Assembly Democratic Minority | 
Leader Eugene Bannigan dropped 
his motion to discharge the bill in’ 
the House. He said he was taking 
the action as a result of the favor-| 
able report by the Ways and) 
Means Committee. | 


known as the “Year of Big Pres- 
new cars 
. Conse- 


If the net 


Ce 


SENATE WITCHHUNTERS 
HALT QUIZ OF DENNIS 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—The 
Senate Internal Security subcom-' 
mittee today temporarily dismissed 


U.S. Communist Party leader Eu-'subcommittee chairman James O. 


gene Dennis after he refused to an- 
swer most questions at a subcom- cist.” 


mittee hearing. | 


A subcommittee spokesman said 


Dennis, under subpena by the sub-' 


committee, was subject to recall 


for further questioning. | 
| 


Dennis refused yesterday to an- 


swer subcommittee,  witchhunt 


The Senate defeated the Demo- 
‘cratic motion to discharge, 36-19, 
‘by a straight party vote. Mahoney 
‘said the Senate Finance Commit- 
‘tee “will not remain silent” on the 
issue. He promised it will have 
something to say on the matter 
later but added, “We will never be. 
forced into reporting out a bill.” 
Mahoney also said that the “only 
bill that will be considered” is the 
identical Republican on the issue. 
Minority Leader Joseph Zaretzki 
said the GOP members were 
“slaves” to the tradition of never. 


questions on the basis of the First 
and Fifth Amendments. 
At the hearing Dennis called 


Eastland (D-Miss) “a notorious ra- 


Dennis, in comment on questions 
by subcommittee counsel Robert 
Morris, ridiculed as “absurd, fan- yoting to discharge. He said the 
tastic, preposterous” the idea that Republicans “will have to answer 
any recent changes in the U. S. to the voters at the 1957 and 1958 
Communist Party had been made elections. | 
on “instructions” from abroad. | The Zaretzki -Banningan — Bill 


_—- 


a 


UNIONS SEEK TO NULLIFY 
UPSTATE POWER GIVEAWAY 


The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union and five other 
unions yesterday indicated they 
might try to get the/courts or the 


Federal Power Commission to nul-! minute changes, “still follow a pat-' and Zaretzki called on telephone 4 
lify contracts signed Tuesday by: 


Gov. Harriman awarding almost 
half of the St. Lawrence power to 


Jersey Fire 
Guts Plant; 


1,600 Jobless 


BUTLER, N. J., Feb. 26—A 


} 


general alarm fire gutted a four- 
story rubber plant early today at; 
the Pequannock Soft Rubber Co.) 
The fire virtually split the nearly, 
two-blocks-long building along 
Main St. here. | 

Butler Mayor William Dean said 
had there been a “wind shift, the 
town would have been destroyed.” 


provides that phone rates be com- 
‘puted by the same yardstick as, 
'that used by the Public Service 
‘Commission for other utilities. 
Telephone rate actions before 
the PSC were thrown into dispute 
‘when the Court of Appeals ruled 
two private utilities. |that under present laws reproduc- 
The Liberal Party also protested tion costs must be used to deter- 
the Governor’s action. It said that mine’ charges. 
the contracts, despite some last-' In a joint statement, Bannigan 


tern of favoritisim to private indus- users to contact Republican legis-' 
try rather than to the consumer.” | ators and demand their support of 

Joining the ILGWU were the the Democratic legislation to head 
United Auto Workers, Textile’ off the increase. | 
Workers, Millinery, Papermakers, “Public support is needed to in- 
and Electrical, Radio & Machine sure that the Republican legisla-' 
Workers. The six unions had tors responsible for the bill’s failure 
banded together in a committee in the last legislative session are: 
which fought the contract awards not again permitted to scuttle this 
to the Reynolds Metal and N jagara | urgently needed legislation this 
Mohawk Power Co. year,” they said. 


The unions declared they were. “Our bill would prevent - this 
“not convinced that these contracts) U2watranted and_ unjustified in- 


can stand scrutiny in the courts or °'®?5*: bring telephone rate provi- 
before the Federal Power Commis- 5/25 applicable to all major util- 
sion.” | ities, and at the same time guar-' 


The awards were also opposed. tee the telephone companies a 


by upstate municipal and rural co4 reasonable return on capital ac- 
tually invested. 


operatives, which charge that the 


; 


ee ee 


The fire put at least 1,600 per-|state power law specifies prefer-| proving the contracts for the two. 


sons out of work. Pequannock sup-| 
plies heat for the neighboring 
American Hard Rubber Co., which, 
empleys 1,000. Work there was 
suspended indefinitely. 


ence for their needs as against pri-| corporations. 

vate interests. They argue that) The unions and Liberal Party al-| 
Gov. Harriman and the State Power! so served notice they would resist 
Authority, headed by | Robert! any moves to do the same with 


‘the rents from so-called “phony” 
‘conversions are so high that “many 


‘to pay the penalties imposed by 


ito bring these dwellings back un- 
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State GOP Split Over Bill 
To Bar Hike in Phone Rates 


ALBANY, Feb. 26—The Republican Legislative majority split today over the tele- 
phone rate bill. The break in GOP ranks came as the Assembly Ways and Means Committee 
favorably reported the measure establishing a new yardstick for phone rates. Supporters 


HARRIMAN ACCUSES GOP 
OF HOUSING WHITEWASH 


‘a . +" . oe, : Ss *" a ay 
REESE SES RR a eae 


ALBANY, Feb. 26. — Governor cS 
: Ts Sa ae 


Harriman today accused Republi- 
can legislators of trying to “be- 
cloud” the issue of substandard 
housing in New York City by blam- 
ing it on Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner. 

Harriman referred to a resolu- 
tion by the Republican majority 
last week asking him for a report 
from Wagner and the Democratic 
mayors of New Rochelle and Glen 
Cove on why they had allegedly 
failed to enforce housing and 


as ~~ 
2.-.*, _s ans a _ 
eR Aa 
* “<4 . ss 


health regulations. 


The resolution was prompted by 
a visit Harriman made Feb. 17 to 


substandard dwellings in an at- 


tempt to dramatize his appeal for 
recontrol of small apartments 
carved out of bigger ones. 
Rent controi comes up for 
public hearings tomorrow. 
Landlords and tenants 


. PA AN OX . . So 
~ ak ee «s ae aees ene ee 


WAGNER 


re 


groups MAYOR 


are expected to show up in force _ 
’ to lobby on the most controversial C1!44s. 


hills at this session. | He said violations had been 


Republicans said such substand- posted against the buildings he 
ard housing could be corrected by/ visited. 
enforcement of existing statutes, Harriman also told the Legisla- 
but Harriman replied today that ture that substandard conditions 
could be corrected if a law were 
|passed that would allow cities to 
step in and ony the repairs a 
selves, billing them to the land- 
the courts than remove the viola- lords. ' 
tions 5 ae _ .| “f have strongly urged such a 

Legislative action is required Jay but as your honorable bodies 
well know, the legislative majority 
ad rent — ed” set Sage has consistently blocked such legis- 
uses Can ended, he said. | jation,” Harriman said. 
e binge ong 7 “ owt “I trust that your interest will 
anid the other mayors, but the Cov-| be demonstrated by recontrolling 
ernor said his inspection “was. such pages te 8: and thereby end- 
warmly welcomed” by these offi-, 7S he shocking exaction by un- 
on ) cruplulous landlords of unconscion- 

ably high rents from low income 


Born Yesterday families.” 


One of the world's largest - _ 
fect diamonds—a 130-carat b ue-| Report Arrest 
In Budapest of 


white stone—was “born” yesterday, 
on a gem-polishing wheel at a mid- | 
town jewelers. ) ° 
Diamond cutter Bernard Dehaan| Cgation vee ° 
put the finishing touches on the VIENNA, Feb. 26 — Hungarian 
nameless stone at Harry Winston, Police reportedly stopped and ar- 
: ted “dozens” of Hungarians who 


Inc., in preparation for its public! res 
debut today. Winston values the visited three western Legaticas in 
diamond at more than $2 million. | Budapest yesterday. 

It took Dehaan more than a year; Spokesmen for the Legations 
to cut the fiery, pear-shaped gem said the police surrounded the 
from a 426-carat unpolished South British, Austrian and French Lega- 
African diamond purchased by tions and arrested all Hungarians 
Winston in 1955. Two smaller dia-| who inquired for visa applications 
monds also were cut from the!or asked about relatives living in 


landlords find it more profitable 


—- 


— —— oo 


Moses, went against this law in ap- Niagara River power. 


Shadows of Unemployment in the 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
That prosperity in the New 
York metropolitan area has its 


as the workers are concerned 


was shown by the announced 
layofis of 4,000 Republic aircraft 


of “seniority employes,” and the! Clothing, Millinery, and Fur in ap-| 
plants have been ss on the! parel; Transport Workers Union in 
four-day week. The industry is! N.Y.C. transit; United Auto Work- 


Supposed to be at its seasonal peak ers in auto, and others—are each AFL unions on Long Island over a} V€Y 


shaky. and seamy jsides as far | 


now, but production here was cut dealing with the job problems in’ 

12 percent this month. their respective industgies as they 
In the apparel industry (ladies’ see fit. 

garment, men’s clothing, fur, mil-; But what is totally lacking is 


Y. Area 


mother stone. 7 the west. 
N. 

for the area. partment, the labor market in the 
A limited example of what this;City 3S going through many 
could mean was given by CIO and, changes. A labor-sponsored sur- 
and a comprehensive economic 
year ago when they came together, Program for the metropolitan “8 
to deal with the mass lay-offs then: would appear to be in order at this 


at aircraft — A job crisis was; ime. 
created when some 12,000 Re-' For labor to do this would not 


workers to take effect within the inery, etc.), the single largest in any overall approach by the New| public workers alone lost their: only be part of the process of cre- 


coming three months, and the Joss the city, there has been a “per-! York labor movement to the job jobs in 1954-1955. 


' 


of their jobs by 800 employes of 
the Namn-Loeser department store 
in Brooklyn. 


' 


The city transit workers give, 
another example of the job insecur-! primarily accounted for a “particu-|ment despite the existence of pow-| arose to convert the Island's indus-/ 


» 


ity that has become a “normal’ 


sistent downtrend” in jobs, accord- issue of the metropolitan area. 
ing to the N.Y. State Department; Here is another case in point 
of Labor. of what a top-ranking CIO leader 


The drop in neddle trades jobs described as a weak labor move- 


larly severe” decline of 4 percent | erful unions. 
In areas where one or severa! 


part of the lives of considerable’ in New York City employment be- 


‘ating a strong labor movement out 


The labor movement, together. of the te powerful unions, 


with community groups, pressed} but also advance its role 
the Harriman administration for as a decisive public force in the 
state action. The popular demand life of New York. 

| Jt used to be, when the Left 
try to peacetime precision work was strong, that the overall in- 
instead of continuing to depend fluence of labor in the social, eco- — 


numbers of workers. Here, sev-| tween November, 1955, and No- 


eral thousand power and bus! vember, 1956, a department sur- 
workers fear that sale of the city vey disclosed. 
powerhouses and bus lines to pri- 
vate corporations would mean the 
end of thei jobs. | 
The spreading cutback in auto 
production has hit hard at Fisher 
Bod Chevrolet workers at: 
mens Tarrytown, N.Y. Layoffs. 


are beginning to dig into the ranks’ 
| i 


fae 
cturing shops and 
in 


e food proc- 


lic Aviation; International La- 


Publi Aviat Machinists at Re- 


; 


{merf, steel, in Chicago, etc.) in- 


This job decline also hit work-. 


in electrical equipment manu-| 


| ividual unions in the various 


Garment, Amalgamated 


industries dominate (auto in De-; chiefly on aircraft defense con-/nomic and political life of New 
York was strongly felt. Among 


torit; auto, packing, farm equip-| tracts. . 
, . the consequences of the anti-com- 


The shock wave created by the: 
dividual unions can go a long way new Republic layoff of 4,000 with munist virus that took hold, how- 


toward grappling with basic job) more expected to follow, may | ever, was a weakening of this cen- 
problems for the entire region. bring a revival of the Island-wide' tral direction and influence. But 

But for an area like New York, | job movement. ithe issues facing the unions now, 
with its highly diversified and scat-; But in New York City, neither) including job security, will inevi- 
tered labor market, programs of|the CIO or AFL central labor|tably confront labor leadership 
individual unions, n to be for-, bodies have as yet given any lead. with the need to face up to this 


tified by an overall labor program! According to the State Labor De-'problem. = 
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“SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


Lincoln Day Should 
Be National Holiday 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

On observing Washington's 
birthday, who is rightly called 
the “father of his country” it 
came to my mind that the cele- 
bration of Lincoln’s birthday is 
not properly marked. 

Everyone will, agree that 
“Honest Abe” is about equal in 
greatness to Washington. How- 
ever, I wonder why there is such 
neglect and carelessness in 
honoring Abe Lincoln. Mail is 


delivered on that day as though 
it were not a natioanl holiday. 


While schools are closed many 
unions do not include Lincoln's 
birthday in contracts as a paid 
holiday. We celebrate it as if to 
get it over with. Many of us for- 
get that Lincoln was a martyr 
for the unity and freedom of our 
country. He was only 56 when 
murdered. 

There is special shame that 
Lincoln’s birthday is completely 
ignored down south as if they 
were still a confederacy. The 
emancipation of the dee. eae 
down there was only carried out 
50 percent as of today. Cant 
these Southern politicians forgive 
Abe Lincoln even for that 
much? 

In my opinion a new bill is 
necessary in the House and Sen- 
ate to re-introduce and re-estab- 
lish Lincoln’s birthday as a na- 
tional holiday to be observed in 
all 48 staets and possessions of 
the U.$.A. I. L. DRUCKER 

Feb. 21]. 
+d v ° 


Relations to Other 


Socialist Trends 
East New York. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Mingled feelings of relief and 
regret avere shared by the dele- 
gates to the National Convention 
as it closed its historic sessions. 
On the one hand, there was re- 
lief in the fact of unity of the 
Party; on the other hand, there 
was the general regret that the 
bold tur heralded by the vi- 
brant pre-convention discussion 
was not (consummated. This 
great anticipation, this greater 
promise of a new course re- 
mained unfulfilled. 

It is our |task—now—to take up 
the challenge, accept the torch 
from the convention delegates 
and stride on to gain ground on 
the road that the preconvention 
discussion charted, 


In all humility, the writer 


os ogi one phase of our prob- 
c 


‘ms and urges the party mem- 
bership and leadership to begin 
to grapple with it. It is in the 
sphere of fraternal relations with 


THE RIGHT OF ASSENT 


IN THIS SPACE on Monday, 
I quoted a number of press com- 
ments on the recent Communist 
Party convention. Among those 
J quoted was Roscoe Drummond, 
Washington correspondent for 
the New York 
Herald = Trib- 
une. Drum, 
mond is an ex- 
ample of that-§ 
section of the 
press — which 
feels compelled 
to admit that 
something new 
happene at 
the convention } 
but “I suggest we wait,” to use 
Drummond's own words, before 
agreeing that the CP is an inde- 
pendent organization. 
Drummond discussed the res- 
olutions adopted by the conven- 
tion on independence in relation 
to interpretation of scientific so- 
cialism and to fraternal rela- 
tions with other Communist Par- 
ties—resolutions with which, in 
my opinion, the American Com- 
munists are performing a fairly 


; 


other American Socialist tenden- 
CES, « 2 

Necessary to the implementa- 
tion of such a policy are the 
following steps: 

1) Sponsor joint forums and 
debate on a program for socialist 
regroupment and unity. 

2) Provide adequate space in 
the Daily Worker, Political Af- 
fairs, Mainstream for presenta- 
tion of the viewpoints of repre- 
sentative Socialist tendencies. 

3) Accept paid advertisement 
featuring social educational 
functions of other Left move- 
ments.” 

In addition to this fraternal 
collaboration in the exchange of 
“ideas —it is proposed that we 
initiate steps to realize joint ac- 
tivity around basic questions on 
fronting the socialist and general 
democratic movement. 

Necessary to the implementa- 
tion of such a policy is the estab- 
lishment of City, State, and Na- 
tional Socialist Political Action 
Committees as clearing houses 
for planning and launching joint 
activity under a_ representative 
Socialist leadership. Some of the 
immediate projects to consider 
would be (in N. Y.): 

1) Planning the foundation of 


a NEW New York City Labor 


School (to replace the defunct 
Jeflerson School) stafled by a 
Board of Directors drawn trom 


| all Socialist tendencies, parties 


and publications. 

2) Sponsoring a United So- 
cialist Mav Day Celebration 
under joint leadership, the char- 
acter of which could be deter- 
mined in complete harmony. 

3) Launch an energetic cam- 
paign for Labor support for our 
Negro Freedom fighters. 

4) Initiate a united socialist 
drive to enlist mass support to 
aid the Smith Act and Witch- 
hunt Victims. 

5) Explore possibilities of an 
all-out campaign for new. trial 
in Sobell Case. 

6) Spearheaad movement for 
democratic . integrated housing 


Poland to Exhibit 


ere Republic, the German Fed- 


At Trade Fair 
Here April 14-27 


WARSAW-—Products of 10 Po-; the U.S. and Yugoslavia. 


| 


lish 


‘shown 


enterprises will 


the 


export 
at 


‘in New York City—April 14-27, ee 
According to the Polish Chamber} Gons this year. 


| 


‘of Foreign Trade, the U.S. will 


be| 
forthcoming U.S. 
‘World Trade Fair at the Coliseum 


and bigger better integrated 
schools, 

7) Launch a Statewide and 
National Ballot for Americans on 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

I appeal to the editors of my 
paper and the National Leader- 
ship of my Party—and more to 
my comrades to make known 
their feelings on my appeal for 
concrete implementation of the 
Party's undeniable will to sur- 
vive and thrive on the American 
working class arena. 

Feb. 20. L. DEATY 

o 


Corrects 


Previous Letter 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

There is only ene way to in- 
terpret the Aaron Kramer refer- 
ence in A.S.” letter of Feb. 21: 
namely, that this poet, like Fast 
and Steuben, “also went to the 
Times” and invited a page-one 
reporter to give him a political 
interview. 

If this clear implication is a 
fact, then A.S. (or the Worker 
itself, which published the 
charge without comment or in- 
a is obligated to tell vs 
in what issue and on what page 
of the Times such an interview 
appeared. 

If, on the other hand. A. S. is 
referring to nothing more than 
an extremely personal, ambigu- 
ously-worded lyric of bereave- 
ment which was published last 
summer, without fanfare or com- 
ment, in the regular daily space 
set aside for poetry—then he or 
she perpetrated a nasty and dan- 
gerous bit of character-assas- 
sination, and owes a_ prompt 
apology to Kramer as well as to 
the readers of this newspaper. 

So far as I know, the one 
clearly political statement by 
Kramer published in the past 
year was a poem desiouncing the 
murder of Itzik Fetfer and Pe- 
retz Markish. This poem ap- 
peared Jast November, not in 
the Times, but in Jewish Life. 

B. hi. 
Feb. 24. 
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eral Republic, Gt. Britain, Morocco, 


i Norway, the Soviet Union, Sweden, 


countries during 1936, Poland will 
ihave commercial displays in 21 na- 


| participate in Poland's XXVI Inter-- COTY COMING HERE 


‘national Poznan Fair on an official 


basis for the first time. 


‘date made 


Firms from 26 nations have to 


known their intention of| , 64 | 
joining in the Poznan trade event; France, will pay a Stale visit to people from public jobs who be- 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—The people the rights granted them un- 


announced today 


president 


White House 
that Rene Coty, 


June 9-23, including Austria, Bel-' Washington in June. 


unique service to the interna- 
tional movemnt for ‘socialism. 
But the Herald Tribune writer 
says it remains to be seen 
whether the stand of the con- 
vention was sincere or only a 
“prudent tactic” to upset the 
findings of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board. 

“The judgment of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board that 
the Communist party is in fact a 
‘Soviet tool’ rests upon a long 
record of acts, not on words 
alone,” Drummond writes. 

Acts? Well, Jet us see. 

“When. Russia; attacked and 
annexed part of tiny Finland,” 
Drummond explains, “the Amer- 
ican Communists THOUGHT it 
was dandy. They HATED Hit- 
ler one month and LOVED him 
the next—after Stalin made his 
deal with Hitler: When the Nazis 
attacked Poland and France and 
Britain, THIS WAS an ‘impe- 
rialist’ war. But when the Nazis 
attacked the Soviet Union, then 
to the American Communists it 
was time to resist—not before.” 


«(My emphasis—A.M.) 4 be . Ths 


j 


You can read this paragraph 
forwards, backwards or standing 
on your head but it is clear that 
the only “acts” of which the 
Communists are accused are 
thoughts,. emotions and words. 
The Communists “thought” some- 
thing was dandy; they “loved’; 
a war was “imperialist” to the 
Communists up to a certain point 
and thereafter they viewed it 
differently. 


LEAVING aside Drummond's 
method of describing Soviet pol- 
icies and American Communist 
opinions of them during that pe- 
riod, I am certain that if the 
Communists had it to do all over 
again, they would deal with 
many of these matters different- 
Jy. But there is nothing in the 
record—except the testimony of 
discredited informers — to make 
the Communist Party subject to 
the McCarran Act, any more 
than there is anything in the U.S. 
Constitution which makes this 


thought-control statute, carmatits 4 
ELE ae ES Pitiy rt: 
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gium, Finland, the German Demo- 


As compared with exhibits in 12, gument. The bill was_ originally 


of 
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By MAX GORDON 


ALBANY, Feb. 26.—It is not 
unknown in the annals of the New 
York State Legislature that a con- 
servative Republicar’ becomes a 
spirited defender of the civil lib- 
erties of the people of these Unit- 
ed States in general, and of the 
‘people of the state in particular. 


Last night, such a man rose— 
‘unexpectedly, it seems — on the 
floor of the State Senate. 


| There appeared on the calendar 
a bill to continue unchanged for 
another year the notorious “Se- 
‘curity Risk” law. This law was 
| passed in early 1951, amid the 
hysteria of the Korean War, and 
has been continued annually ever 
‘since. It provides for the summa- 
ry firing of any state or local gov- 
‘ernment worker in a “sensitive” 
job if he is suspected of being a 
“security risk.’ He has no come- 
'back, | 


| . ° . 


_ Last year, the proposal to pass 
‘it again raised quite a ruckus. 
The Civil Liberties Union and nu- 
‘merous labor and liberal groups 
‘opposed it. After seeing this reac- 
tion, Governor Harriman appoint- 
ed a commission to study it fur- 
ther, meanwhile urging its exten- 
‘sion. 

The Commission recently de- 
livered an interim report which 
‘confessed the law was a blunder- 
buss, used indiscriminately in de- 
partments which bear no real re- 


“ 


A CONSERVATIVE WHO IS 
FOR CONSERVING LIBERTY 


violent government overthrow, 
The difference between them and 
this Jaw is that the other laws per- 
mit an accused worker to defend 
himself, face and _ cross-examiné 
his accusers. This law’ denies him 
this right. 
_ For two years after passage, he 
said, when the war was on, not a 
ithing was done about the Jaw. 
But after the UnAmerican Activi- 
ties Committee came to Albany, 
the Civil Service Commission 
came to life and named 20 de- 
partments as “sensitive.” They in- 
clude paleontologists in the State 
Education Department and proba- 
tion officers in the New York City 
Domestic Relations Court. 


He ended by quoting Judge 
Harcld Medina’s speech.a few days 
ago before the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution to the effect that 
he would rather see every Com- 
munist go his way in freedom than 
weaken in the slightest degree the 
liberties of the American people. 


He was followed by a consistent 
foe of the bill, Senator Fred Mor- 
ritt (D) of Brooklyn, who argued 
along similar lines. Morritt charg- 
ed the Governor's Commission 
with really arguing against contin- 
uing the law in its report, but with 
lacking “the courage of its convic- 
tions.” | 

Senator Erwin did not try to 
argue for the bill. He simply threw 
in a word or two of flag-waving, 


lation to “security.” It recom- 
mended it be limited only to spe- 
cific jobs the federal government 
considers “sensitive,” not to whole 
departments. 

But there it appeared on the 
Senate calendar, unchanged, and 
its sponsor, Senator Austin Erwin) 
(R., Livingston County), said it 
was bi-partisan. 


o ? 


This reporter did not know 
who, if anyone, would get up to; 
argue against it though he sus-; 
pected -there would be a few votes 
cast against it. 

No sooner was the’ bill read | 
than a slight, youthful-looking Re-' 
publican from rock-ribbed Au- 
burn, about 25 miles southwest of 
Syracuse, rose in opposition. 
Quietly, vet cogently, Senator 
‘George Metcalf developed his ar- 


‘passed in 1951, when the Korean 
War was in full swing. The war 
has long been over, but still were 
repassing it every vear. It is time) 
‘to decide it has fulfilled its origin- 
al purpose, and give back to the 


ider the Constitution. 
He pointed out there are laws 
now on the statute books barring 


‘long to organizations advocating 


The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act is, in fact, relevant to 
the question of Communist Part 
independence—but in quite a dif- 
ferent way from what Drum- 
mond suggests. 

What cannot be overlooked is 
that the Communist Party, as in 
independent American organiza- 
tion, must have the right to 


SUPPORT those policies of the 
Soviet government which it feels 
are right and in the interests of 
world peace. 

The Communist Party at its 
convention marked a_ turning 
point in declaring its independ; 
ence and equality in theoretice# 
matters and-in fraternal relations. 
This is a matter among various 
Communist Parties. But the right 
to AGREE with the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union or with 
the Soviet govérninent is a basic 
right for every American, 

I, for one, have been critical 
in this space of Soviet policies on 
Hungary and Poland and would 
not hesitate to express any dis- 
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and said the Commission proposed 


extending the law until it had a 


chance to compete its studies, 


The bill was passed, as expect- 
ed, with eight votes against it and 
46 for. Those voting against in- 
cluded three Republicans: Metcalf, 
Tom Desmond of Newburgh, Rob- 
ert C. McEwen of Ogdensburg in 
the far north country. The Demo- 
crats included Morritt, Harry Git- 
tleson and Sam Greenberg, all of 
Brooklyn; Nathaniel Helman of the 
Bronx; James Watson of Manhat- 
tan. 

Democratic Leader Joseph Zare- 
tski "and several other alleged 
Democratic liberals voted for the 
bill. 

To get back to George Metcalf. 
Apart from this demonstration of 
devotion to civil liberties, he kas 
been noted for his sponsorship of 
civil. rights bills, particularly the 
Baker-Metcalf bills to ban discrim- 
ination in housing. He is a local 
newspaper columnist and heads 
the Auburn Housing Authority. As 
far as his record goes, he appears 
generally conservative in _ his 
views. But his conservatism, it 
seems, is consistent in that he 
wants to “conserve” the liberties 
of the people, as well as to help 
establish them where they do not 
exist. 


By ALAN MAX. 


future. But I insist, as. an Amer- 
ican, on my right to agree as; 
welll 

As a matter of fact, the real 
purpose of the McCarran Regis- 


tration Act is to prevent ANY 
organization from having a pol- 
icy of peaceful coexistence with 
the Soviet Union—which neces- 
sarily includes negotiations and, 
at certain points, AGREEMENT. 
We need only look back a few 
weeks to the invasion of Egypt 
to see what would have hap- 
pened if our country had been 
unable to agree with the Soviet 
Union and to join with that 
country in supporting the UN 
action. 

In my opinion, the Commu-. 
nist convention, in making its 
declarations of independence, 
strengthened the right of all 
Americans to AGREE as well as 
to di , with the Soviet 
Union 'w that is appropriate. 
In this way the . convention 
made a contribution to 
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‘NOTHING MUCH TO SAY? 


WE ON THE LEFT are not 
the only people worried over 
“sectarianism” and loss of con- 
tact with. the rank and _ file 
:workers. It seems that some 'la- 
bor leaders on the right, are 


| to make 


THE DAILY NEWS captioned a photograph of Eu- 
gene Dennis, appearing before the Senate Internal Secur- 
ity subcommittee, with the words, “nothing much to say.” 
In the news stdry on. the Communist leaders appearance, 
the News reports that he attacked Sen. James O. Eastland, 
subcommittee chairman, as a “notorious racist.” 

Unlike the News, we think that this, along with much 
else that Dennis told the subcommittee, was a great deal. 

Eastland IS a racist. It is a scandal and a disgrace that 
he is in the Senate. It is a mockery of justice that this sworn 
foe of equality for America’s 17,000,000 Negroes should 
be permitted to head a Senate committee investigating 
—what a laugh—the processes of law.And it was good for 
the country to have someone—in this instance Eugene Den- 
nis—to tell the truth about Eastland. 

Dennis also had something right and important to say 
when he condemned the Eastland group’s attempt to grill 
him about the recent Communist Party convention. They 
did so, not to obtain an account of that convention. For 
that they need only refer to the full press accounts or to 
call on the non-Communist observers who, having attend- 
ed the sessions, have since attested to its free, open and 
democratic debates. 

The Eastland group wanted to smear, to force Den- 
nis to name people whom they could add to the card file 
of the millions suspected of dangerous thoughts. 

In invoking the Fifth Amendment against this kind 

f questioning, Dennis obviously was not trying to hide 
his own political views and affiliations. He was defend- 
ing the constitutional guarantees of all Americans against 
a Senate committee which, unhappily for the nation, is 
violating its own sacred trust to uphold the Constitution. 

Speaking of the News as we were, its editorial yester- 
day savagely attacking the aforementioned observers of 
the Communist convention raised interesting echoes of J. 
Edgar Hoover's blast at what he calls “psuedo-liberals — 
that is, genuine liberals who are for democracy for all, in- 
cluding Communists. The severity of the attack is clearly 
a measure of the News’ fears that changes in the Commu- 
nists attitudes on many questions are already making it 
difficult for witchhunters to sell their old standby about 
“Moscow agents” and the like. 


THREATENING CLOUDS 


THE ECONOMIC warning signals are becoming more 
apparent from day to day. Signs of a slowdown in the 
steel industry; General Motors’ cutbacks in the Chevrolet 
division, and the continued decline in textile, appliances 
and home construction should bar complacency. 

The Eisenhower Administration, by its periodic “all's 
fine’ proclamations, has been sowing that complacency 
and thereby ‘justifying’ its trust-in-big-business policy. 

The headlines in the coming weeks, we can be sure, 
will play up the juicy stories to come out of the Senate 
investigation of labor racketeering. But what about a 
stronger prop to wages through an effective broadening 
of coverage and increasing of the minimum wage? What 
about that investigation of profits and prices and _ their 
relation to wages which labor has been demanding, so 
the country can see who is really cutting into consumer 
purchasing power? What about government aid to the 
depressed areas? What about school, hospital and other 
necessary construction? 

Those are the questions the labor movement is ask- 
ing as the signs point to a petering out of the boom. 


STATING THE OBVIOUS 


SINCE NO NEGRO has ever been appointed to the 
Supreme Court of our land in the court's 160-year history, 
we believe we are only stating the obvious when we say 
the retirement of Justice Stanley Reed offers President 
Eisenhower a chance to correct a grievous wrong by the 
appointment of a qualified Negro. 

Any implications that there are no such men among the 
17 million American Negroes is preposterous and is a feeble 
alibi for racism. It was in this spirit that we mentioned, 
for one, the name of U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Judge 
William H. Hastie, former Governor of the Virgin idole 
as a Negro most eminently fitted to serve on the high court. 

There are, of course; others. A name which readily 
suggests itself is that of Thurgood Marshall, brilliant coun- 
sel for the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Surely his vast practical experience in 
- fighting to uphold and implement the Constitution makes 
him ideally suited to join these whose legal duties boil 
down to precisely that. 

Whether Hastie, Marshall or someone else, the ap- 

intment of a Negro is certainly long overdue. In the most 
Secmsatic possible manner such an appointment would 
_ serve notice to the racist obstructors of justice, and indeed 
to the entire world, that our government is determined 
democracy mean demiocraty in dur own back- 


-@ « * 


+ ‘yard, | 


' ments concerning 
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FOR A YEAR and a half in 
_ 1951-1952 difficult negotiations 
' were conducted between the Is- 
| raeli and West German govern- 


becoming equally concerned 
over the same type of evil. 

Here is what Louis Holland- 
er, president of the New York 
State CIO and New York co- 
manager of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Joint Board, 
had to say the other day to a 
meeting of the ACWs execu- 
tive board members and shop 
chairmen as quoted in the New 
York Times on Feb. 25: 

“In many unions there is lit- 
tle sign that the leaders are 
even trying to maintain contact 
with their membership. Some 
seem to feel that union - shop 
contracts and compulsory check- 
off of union dues have made it 
unnecessary for them to know 
what the members want or 
need, 

“Too many such leaders live 
in a world apart—a world in 
which the badges of achieve- 
ment are high salaries, expen- 
sive automobiles, membership 
in country clubs and the other 
appurtanances of wealth. 

“It is not my purpose to sug- 
gest that any of these things 
is bad in and of itself. Nor is it 
my purpose to contend that the 
only true union leader is one 
who takes a monastic vow of 
poverty. What requires vigil- 
ance is that we in positions of 
leadership not succumb to the 
notion that power, public ac- 
claim or good living are the im- 
portant things. Each one of. us 
derives his strength from the 
men and women in the shop; 
we have value only to the ex- 
tent that we serve them faith- 


fully and well.” 
. 
THOSE ARE 


well chosen 


- words, well put. Whom did Hol- 
lander have in mind? The list 


— 


Labor 


by George Morris 


Some Timely Words 
‘From Louis Hollander ~_ - 


of labor leaders who fit into the 
above pattern can run _ into 
many hundreds. Most people 
know of some prize examples, 
like Dave Beck, John L. Lewis, 
David McDonald, who head 
their unions at $50,000 a year 
plus lavish expenses. But there 
are many who are below top 
level who live almost as lavish- 
ly, and whose relation to the 
workers in the shops and locals 
is no closer. 

Nor is it just a matter of m4 
salaries and a life ofthe rich. 
The very nature of our union 
machineries today is such that 
they are much like that of giant 
insurance companies, with their 
many departments and com- 


plaint divisions and sub-execu- | 


tives and experts and lawyers 
at every turn. 

The imion’s head is so occu- 
pied as a top executive over this 
machinery that the tens and 
hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers at the bottom of the pyra- 
mid are strange to him. When 
he speaks to his members he 
finds it necessary to talk a great 
deal of his own early days when 
he was closer to workers and 
their problems, in order to at 
least appear like one of them. 
But some expert has to bail him 
out on the present-day practi- 


cal problems. 
e 


HOLLANDER S reference to 


the union shop and check-off 
is especially significant. In the 
old days, union leaders and 
shop stewards had to be more 
conscious of a worker’ attitude 
to the union; Membership in 
the union and payment of dues 
depended on that. Today, with 
most -union members checked 
off by the employer and union 
membership secured by — con- 
tracts; many leaders feel they 
don’t have to “serve” the work- 
er, but act as though they are © 
doing the worker a favor. 


Why is Hollander, himself a 
top union leader, so concerned 
with the problem he stated so 
eloquently? Because the situa- 
tion has become very menacing 
to the labor movement. He is 
frankly facing it and sounds a 
warning to others in labor lead- 
ership. 

The loss of contact with the 
rank and file he described, has 
nurtured a widespread antipa- 
thy to union leaders among the 
members and towards the un- 
ions they head. Even more seri- 
ous, the enemies of labor—em- 
ployers and their politicians— 
have recognized the situation 
for some time and they have 
been making the most of it 
gate and in com- 
atting unionism. They have 
played heavily on this “loss of 
contact’ to win the workers 


(Continiued on Page 7) 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


reparations. 


| The extreme Right Wing in Ger- 


man politics objected to the 
whole idea of making recom- 


| pense for the terrible wrongs in- 


“flicted on the Jews by the Nazis. 


The Adenauer government it- 
self was riddled with former 
Nazis. For example, Hans 
Globke, State Secretary of the 
Adenauer government, was a co- 
author of the “commentaries” 
on Hitlers Nuremberg Racial 
Laws. These “commentaries” 
were used as a basis for the 
Nazi extermination campaign 
against the Jews. A conservative 
newspaper, the Frankfurter 
Rundshau, called Globke’s “com- 
mentaries” the “banners above 
the trail of millions of murdered 
human beings of Jewish ances- 
try.” 

. 


FINALLY THE reparations 
agreement was signed and Is- 
rael has been getting valuable 
German products ever since. 
These include machinery for 
factories, equipment for reclaim- 
ing the desert, railroad cars, 
ships, ete.’ This was exactly the 
type of capital goods necessary 
for the very existence of the new 
state. . It is the type of capital 
goods which every Middle East- 
ern country needs and on a 
much larger scale. 

The tragedy of the Middle 
East is that its people exist in 
a. sea—or desert—of poverty. 
Western interests dominated the 


| area for over 30 years following 


World War I. They have taken 
out billions in profits—mainly 
from oil. But they have left the 


Arab countries poor, disease rid- 


den, under-deve 


* 


An Amazing Demand 
From East Germany 


about Israel's foreign policy, its 
alignment with the West in the 
cold war, its support for the 
colonial powers on many issues 
—one thing was just and neces- 
sary, the reparations agreement 
with West Germany. 1 

I for one was therefore amazed 
to read a report that the Com- 
munist German Democratic Re- 
public has denounced the Aden- 
auer government for continuing 


t o supply Israel with reparations 


commodities. It is understand- 
able that in Europe, as well as 
throughout Asia and Africa, and 
in our country too, there has 
been overwhelming public op- 
position to the invasion of Egypt 
by Britain, France and _ Israel. 
The United Nations condemna- 
tion of the invasion was almost 


unanimous. 
. 


BUT TWO WRONGS won’t 
make a right and it’s unbeliev- 
able to read the angry fulmina- 
tions of the East German au- 
thorities against West Germany's 
decision to continue paying rep- 
arations. That small measure of 
atonement for the murder of six 
million Jews is attacked by the 
Fast German Foreign Ministry 
becaues it “unserupulously vio- 
lates the interests of the German 
people.” / 

True it ig that the interests 
of all people were violated by 
the ‘invasion of, Baypt. It is 
equally true “that the . Western 
powers, led by the oil billion- 
aires of our country, violate the 
interests of peace and security in 
the Middle East with their mili- 
tary alliances, their colonialism, 
their efforts to suppress the Arab 
liberation movement. But in 
the name of justice and com- 
mon sense how can such efforts 


be confused with the, payment 
of Heep esere for bie ees I 
of most ‘of thé Jews of Ex 


There is no question that the 
Adenauer government is acting 
not from any considerations of 
honor and justice. The fact that 
Hitlerites are active on all levels 
of the West German regime is 
evidence to the contrary. But 
again we would ask, how in the 
name of all that is decent can 
any good come from a demand 
that the West German govern- 
ment stop paying reparations to 
Israel? | 

me 

PERHAPS IT IS timely to 
remind some political figures of 
the approaching 10th annivers- 
ary of a famous speech by a 


Soviet representative in UN— 
Andrei Gromyko is his name. 
That speech together with the 
bones“ action of the U.S. in 
UN, led to the establishment of 
the state of Israel. Gromykos 
name means thunder in Russian, 
but he spoke quietly as he told 
how “the sufferings and miseries 
of the Jewish people are beyond 
description.” And he hurled a 
challenge at that time which 
couldn’t be answered by any of 
the Western powers: 

“The fact that not a single 
Western European state has 
been’ in a position to guarantee 
the defense: of the elementary 
rights of the. Jewish people or 
compensate them «for the vio- 
lence they have suffered at the 
hands of the Fascist hangmen 
explains the aspirations of the 
Jews for the creation of a state 
of their own. . It would be un- 
just not to take this into ac- 
count and to deny the right of 
the Jewish people to the reali- 
zation of such an aspiration.” 

. Today those words are a chal- 


lenge to both the leaders of the 


Soviet Union as well as of the 
West. And all Middle East: so- 
lutions will have. to. take into 


_Aecount 
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HIAWATHA MAY AID] Jewish Cemetery at Newport 


nafellow’s 150th 
nniversary Today 


By DAVID PLATT 


Today is the 150th birthday of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow | 
humanist poet, schelar, teacher, translator, lover of peace, opponent 


of Negro slavery, religious intolerance and all forms of tyranny. 
Is there an American who at one time or ‘another has. not 
pored over Longfellow’s Courtship of Mile sStandish, Song of Hia- 


watha, Evangeline, The Village Blacksmith, The Wreck of the 
— —nenemeremermcemmmmmererenrerwrcerees, Hesperus, Children’s Hour, A 
: a Se eee ee Psalm of Life, Paul Revere's 
~» #4 Ride, The Day Is Done, Excel- 

yd siorr 

= = =] ~—SsThese| and other poems by 
; 4 Longfellow will always be read 
-)> =.) 4 fer their morality, goodness, 
ee ~~ 4 charm, devotion to basic things 
~~... 4 and faith in people. Few poets 


“ 4 4 have had his amazing popular- 


~...- | 4 ity. His. Courtship of Miles 
-...} Standish sold five thousand 

~ 4 copies on the day it was pub- 

im  § lished in Boston alone. But his 

.; name was as well known abroad 

as here. During the last cen- 

tury his works were issued by 

no fewer than 70 British pub- 

‘ko lishers. He was lionized during 

a we «Chis tour of Europe in 1868. And 


TaNCIELLOW a few years later Longfellow 


iis , and William Cullen Bryant were 
Feb. 27, 1807—March 24, 1882 invited to become honorary 


members of the Russian Academy.’ Only one other English poet 
of that time was thus honored—Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


Since his death Longfellow has come to be regarded by most | 
Americans as a kindly graybeard who secluded himself in an ivory 


tower and wrote poems for children. Edward Wagenknecht, au- 


thor of a recent excellent study of the poet,| believes that his brother, | 
Samuel Longfellow, who was his official biographer helped to form | 
this false impression in the public mind. He writes: “His biog- | 


rapher carefully edits all Longfellow’s sharp jydgments out of the 
passages he prints, and nowhere did he pertorm a greater disservice 
for it is to this circumstance that the popular impression of the 
Cambridge poet jas a. kind of nineteenth century Caspar Milque- 
toast is largely due.” For instance in writing about the beauties 
of the Church of England service, Longfellow said: “But what 
a terrible running commentary have been the politics of England 
and the lives of its monarchs on this holy Litany!” 
fellow emasculated the comment to read: “But what a commentary 
on this holy Liturgy have been the politics of England and the lives 


otf its monarchs.” 


THE TRUTH is that Longfellow, like his contemporaries Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whitman, Whittier and Bryant, was in the thick of 
the battle against the injustices of his day. 

In 1846 he said the unpopular Mexican war was a “shabby 


and disgraceful affair” and was proud of his brother Sam for pub- | 
He praised | 


licly praying for the “country in her hour of shame.” 
Thoreau for courageously accepting a jail sentence rather than 
pay a polltax which was to help finance that unjust war. He spoke 


out against the “intellectual legerdemain” which in time of war | 


makes murder “glory instead of crime.” 

Longfellow hated war. And in one of his most powerful 
poems—The Arsenal at Springfield—he wrote “is it, O man, with 
such discordant noises, with such accursed instruments as these, 
thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices and jarrest the 
celestial harmonies 
terror, were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, given 
to redeem the human mind from error, there were no need of 
arsenals nor forts. The warriors name would be a name abhorred 
And every nation, that should lift again its hand against brother, 
on its forehead would bear forevermore the curse of Cain.” 

Longfellow’s Hiawatha, a work of careful scholarship in Indian 
legend and folklore, was a peace poem. His Kavanagh contains an 
indictment of a preacher-officer who after praying on horseback 
at the beginning of battle boasts of “going quite at large into some 
of the bloodiest campaigns of the ancient Hebrews.” 
hated war but he was far from being a pacifist. 
1848 revolutions in Europe which dethroned kings and set up 
republics. The French tyrant Louis Napoleon disgusted him but 
“Americans who admired him disgusted him much more.” He sym- 
pathized with the struggles of the people of Spain whose terrible 
poverty and oppression he witnessed during a visit inthe 1840s. 

He was a warm friend of the Jewish people. And though 
he has been criticized (and rightly so) for an unforttnate remark 


in Hiawatha, Longfellow showed his real feelings in his eloquent | 


verse play Judas Maccabeus, in the poem The Jewish Cemetery at 
Newport (reprinted on this page) and in the Spanish Jews Tales 
in Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
oO 
BUT THE GREAT question of Longtellow’s time was of 
course Negro slavery. The poet threw himself into that fight 
with all his being. His Poems of Slavery (1842) are among his 
finest. The New England anti-slavery association liked them so much 
they put them out in pamphlet form. They were widely distributed 
in the north an dsouth. Longfellow’s journals and letters are filled 
with anger and indignation at “this dreadful stone of slavery. When- 
ever you lift it, what reptiles crawl from under it.” One of his 
dearest friends was the great Abolitionist Senater Charles Sumner. 
He was “more like a brother than a friend,” he wrote to the Ger- 
man poet Freiligrath, 
vo 


» ~ 


IN ONE JOURNAL entry he writes: “The day has been black- 
ened to me by reading of the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill 
in the House, Eliot of Boston voting for it. This is a dark disgrace 
to the city.” In another: “This government must not pass laws 
that outrage the sense of right in the community.” And later on 
hearing of the capture of a fugitive slave in Boston, he asks: “O 
city without soul. When and where will this end? Shame, that 
the great Republic once the refuge of the oppressed will stoop so 
low as to become the hunter of slaves.” In other journal entries 

(Continued on page 7) 


REDS, SAYS STUDIO} 


Samuel Long- | 


Were half the power that fills the world with | 


Longtellow | 
He greeted the | 


indian Chief immortalized by 
| Longfellow Sought Peace, So 
- Monogram Shelves Film 


| 

: | Special to Tas New Yoru Trucs. 
| HOLLYWOOD, Calif., Sept. 12— 
_ Fear that a motion picture déaling 
with the life-and exploits of Hia-/ 

watha, Onondaga Indian Chief of 

the fifteenth century of whom 
| Longfellow wrote in his classic 
| poem, might in the present temper 
of the country be regarded as 
Communist propaganda has caused 
| Monogram Studio to shelve such a 


project, it wag learged today. 


et ee el 
It was Hiawatha’s efforts as & 
‘peacemaker among the warring| 
\Indian: tribes of his day, which 
|brought about the confederation of) 
.the Five Nations, that gave Mono-)| 
[gram particular concern, accord- 
ing to a studio spokesman. These, 


Hiawatha, a “red” 


The Warning 


‘Beware! The Israelite of old, who 
| tore 
The lion in his path,—when, poor 
| and blind, | 
He saw the blessed light of heaven) 
no more, | 
Shorn df his noble strength and. 
forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be: 
A pander to Philistine revelry, — | 


Upon the pillars of the temple laid | 
His desperate hands, and in its 
overthrow | 


those who made | 
A cruel mockery of his sightless 
woe; 
The poor, blind Slave,'the scoff and 
jest of all, | 
Expired, and thousands perished in, 
the fall! 


There is a poor, blind Samson in| 
this land, : 
Shorn of his strength, and bound! 
| in bonds of steel, | 
'Who may, in some grim revel, raise 

| his hand, 
And shake the pillars off this 

fy mene andl 

Till the vast Temple of our liberties | 
A shapeless mass of wreck and) 
rubbish lies. | 


—1842 


The Slave Singing 
At Midnight 


Loud he sang, the Psalm of David! 
| He, a Negro and enslaved, | 
‘Sang of Israel's victory, | 
Sang of Zion, bright and free. | 


[n that hour, when night is a. | 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, | 
'In a voice so sweet and clear 

That I could not choose but hear. 


Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyp- 
tians, 

When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 


And the voice of his devotion 


Filled my soul with strange emo- 
| tion; 

For its tones by turns were glad, 

| Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 


Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
|Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake‘s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night 


But alas! what holy angel 


Brings the Slave this glad evangel? 
And what earthquake’s arm of night 


Breaks his dungeon-gates at night? 
—1842 


"(All the poems on this page 
are by Longietew) y 


A 


(An Excerpt) 


How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves, 
Close by the street of this fair seaport town, 
Silent beside the never-sileat waves, 

At rest in all this moving up and down!... 


How came they here? What burst of Christian hate, 
What persecution, merciless and blind, 
Drove o’er the sea—that desert desolate— 


These Ishmaels and Hagars of 


mankind? 


They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and mire; 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 


All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 
And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 


Anathema marantha! was the cry 


That rang from town to town, from street to street; 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by Christian feet. 


Pride and humiliation hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world where’ever they went; 


Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 
And yet unshaken as the continent. 


For in the background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 
And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw.reflected in the coming time. 


And thus for ever with reverted look 
The mystic volume of the world they read, 
Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew book, 


Till life became a Legend’ of the 


But ah! what once has been shall 


Dead. 


be no more! 


The groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 
And the dead nations never rise again. 


The Slave in the Dismal Swamp 


Destroyed himself, and with him | In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp A poor old slave, infirm and lame; 


The hunted Negro lay; 
He saw the fire of the midnight 
camp, 
heard at time a horse’s tramp 


And 


And a bloodhound’s distant bay. | 


Where will-o-the-wisps and glow 


worms shine 
In bulrush and in brake: 


|Where waving mosses shroud the 


pine, 
And the cedar grows, and the pois- 
onous vine 
Is spotted like the snake; 


SS, 
Or a human heart would dare, 
On the quaking turf of the green 
morass 
He crouched in the rank and tan- 
gled grass 
Like a wild beast in his lair. 


| Creat scars deformed his face; 
‘On his forehead he bore the brand 
) of shame, 

And the rags, that hid his mangled 
: frame, 

Were the livery of disgrace. 


All things above were bright and 


fair, 
_ All things were glad and free; 
‘Lithe squirrels darted here and 


there, 
And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty! 


|Where hardly a human foot could}On him alone ‘was the doom of 


pain, 

From the morning of his birth; 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered 

grain, 

And struck him to the earth! 

—1842 


The Witnesses 


In Ocean’s wide domains, 

Half buried in the sands, 
Like skeletons in chains, 

With shackled feet and hands. 


Beyond the fall of dews, 
Deeper than plummet lies, 
Float . re with all their crews, 

No more to sink nor rise. 


There the black Slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs, 
Are not the sport of storms. 


These are the bones of Slaves: 
They gleam from the abyss; 
They cry, from yawning waves, 

“We are the Witnesses!” 


Within Earth’s wide domains 


Are markets for men’s lives: 
Their necks are galled with chains, 
Their wrists are cramped with 
gyves. 


Dead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey; 
Murders, that with affright 
Scare schoolboys from their 
play! 


All evil thoughts and deeds: 
Anger, ~— lust, and pride; 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 
That choke Life’s groaning tide! 


These are the woes of Slaves: 
They glare from the abyss; 
They cry, from unknown graves, 
“We are the Witnesses!” 
—1842 


BOOK NOTE 


Sagamore Press Inc., publishers 
of 50 Rockefeller Plaza, announces 
a new paperback series, The Amer- 
ican Century Series. the publisher 
says the series will include “classics, 


major and minor, of the past 100, 


years in America. Announced for 
spring are the following titles: 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, April, 95 cents; 
The Magnificent Ambersons, Booth 
Tarkington, April, $1,45; The Har- 


i bor, Ernest Poole, April, $1.45; Sis- 


ter Carrie, Theodore 


yeiser, April, 
$1.25; Flush Times 


‘Alabama & 


Mississippi, James Baldwin, April, 
$1.25; Ivory, Apes and Peacocks, 
James G. Huneker, April, $1.25; ° 


‘The Higher Learning in America, 


, Thorstein Veblen, April, $1.25 and 


'The Shame of the Cities, Lincoln 


Steffens, April, $1.25. 3 

- Company K, William March, 
April, $1.25; The Influence of Sea 
power Upon History, A. T. Mahan, 
April, $1.95; A Daughter of the 
Middle Border, Hamlin Garl 
April, $1.45; How the Other H 
Lives, Jacob Riis, “April, $1.25; 
Fifty Years of Exile (Israel Potter) 
Herman. Melville, April, $1,25 and 


Barren Ground, Ellen Glasgow, 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
se a bill that did not carry the 
safeguards such as I have pointed 
out.” 

Rep. Haskell got Mitchell to 
agree that education helps in dis- 
pelling prejudice, and asked wheth- 
‘ler or not he believed that any aid 
toe education would be against dis- 
crimination in the run. 


when he said that people were 

“*“sickened of the exeesses’.” Mc- 

Carthy commented, in an aside: 

F das giving him a good opening 
re. 


|\Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Mike Wallace—news (5) 7 p.m. 

Movie: Paris After Dark (anti-Nazi) 
7 and 10 

— (7) 7:30. Filming wild 
ite 

Peter Lind Hayes—variety (2) 8 

Father Knows Best (4) 8:30 

Navy Log (7) 8:30. World War 
II stories. | 

Kraft Theatre: Orson Bean in A’ 
Traveler From Brussels (4) 9 

O. Henry Playhouse (9) 9 

Movie: Paris Underground 
9:30. World War II story 

Boxing (7) 10 

Night Beat—Mike Wallace (5) 


Longfellow’s Anniversary 


(Continued from page 6) 

the poet tells of attending an anti-slavery meeting and hearing 
Charles Lenox Remond and Frederick Douglass, “colored men 
speak, also Wendell Philips, all good speakers.” He is shocked 
when Sumner is beaten up jin the Senate chamber by Rep. Preston 
Brook,s of South Carolina, calling it “a savage atrocity,” and on 
Dec. 2, 1859 he wrote: “This will be a great day in our history, 
the date of a new revolution—quite as much needed as the old 
Even now as I write, they are leading old John Brown to 
execution in Virginia, for |attempting to rescue slaves! This is 
sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. It will come soon!” The 
poet was pleased when Lincoln was elected.: “This is a great vic- 
tory ... the redemption of the country. Freedom is triumphant.” 

Longellow opposed any compromise with the slavemasters. 
And when the war finally broke out he wrote to a friend: “The 
slaveowner must be utterly annihilated. There can be no peace 
without that done; and for that I devoutly pray. A pseudo-aristoc- 
racy baséd on the theory that ‘a black man has no rights which a 


white man is bound to respect’ cannot any longer be tolerated.” 
He was happy when he saw the first regiment of Negroes marching 
through Boston in 1863: ‘At last the North consents to let the 
Negro fight for freedom,” he wrote. And when Lincoln pro- 
claimed the Emancipation af the slaves, he said: “A beautiful day, 
full of sunshine ending in & tranquil moonlight night. May it be 
symbolical of the Emancipation.” 

After the war and the assassination of Lincoln, Longfellow was 
appalled when the new President, Andrew Johnson began “a gen- 
eral jail delivery of every scoundrel in the country.” What “a ter- 
rible old man of the sea to have on our shoulders for three years,” 


he wrote. 


Brennan replied that he was re- 
ferring to proposals that were 
being considered by the Senate at 
that time for more orderly proce- 
dures in Congressional investiga- 
tions. 

The session ended after McCar- 
thy aserted he had been reading 
statements similar to Brennan’s— 

“If education is in line with our|“the same kind of goobledegook”— 
theory of government,” Mitchell|/in the Daily Worker and “every 
said, he would agree. “But to| left-wing paper.” 


teach children in separate — 


is the Nazi theory of government, ” 
(Continued from Page 1) 


‘he added. 
dren from deprived and wealthier 


Mitchell declared that “equal 
1], Opportunities” in the courts is like 

areas might lower scholastic stand- 
ards in fringe areas, the board 


'Morton Gould, composer the right “the poor and the rich | 
Late Show: The Man in the White|like have to sleep under bridges 
Suit (Alec Guiness) (2) 11:15 [and beg for a living.” Negroes, he} ar r 
said: 
“If anything, it should provide 
an additional educational stimulus 


| >. . 
‘continued, with meagre resources 
MOVIES | g 
... the level ot achievement should 


iinet we and no access to organs of public 
lan’, Greenwic ‘opinion have “arrayed against us 
Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. iol -_ those who a Bes. the tax 
Great Man, Sutton till” the funds with which to fight|be raised in all schools.” | 
Richard the Third, Fine Arts ‘the Constitution. To those who want to man the 
Silent World and mvt Gold Ca- “By what logic,” Mitchell asked schools with volunteer, and avoid 
dillac, Sth Ave. Play . a the Congressmen, “does our power-| What they have called a “draft” 
ager the rics eS : tate. ‘ful and rich nation say to its col- of teachers, the board answered.: 
ue’ Eg “ye Pleyel lored citizens, even though vou “This is precisely what is in- 
Baker's Wife (revival) Rani |have won in a fair contest we shall tended, It is only if there are not 
Wee Ceordie. Little Chesil continue to give your advexsaries enough volunteers for the so-called 
We Are: AM Murdesers Apollo ™oney to build illegal schools? By subject schools that some changes 
49nd er . teats what code of justice does ene ex-/| in teacher placements are intend- 
tet for Life. Plaze plain the spending of Federal funds 
cn Gee Sond St. Translux to support defiant states in their C iy 
(Continued from Page 2) 
$3,900 to start “a beer jwint and 
gambling house,” according te Mc- 
Clellan. Maloney was also named 


Around the World in 80 Days, Ri-|Pt#ram of separation based on 
; race! 

by Turner as among those who 

conspired with Teamsters’ officials 


voli. | Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia, 
| Mitchéll said, bragged of having 
received more than $91 million in 
Visit To a Small Planet, Booth (1955, a larger sum than given any 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane other southern state. 
Hidden River, Playhouse “This is a beautiful illustration 
a J Day’s Journey: Into Night, of the philosophy of gimmie-and- 
elen Hayes git,” Mitchell declared. “When | pices" r 
Good King Charles, Downtown funds are being passed out, the a — me -y — om ow 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert governor of Georgia says “gimme Se eee 
: . overnment. 
Volpone, Rooftop Theatre the lion’s share.’ But when it comes & Another $5,000, said Rhul, was 
Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit.,to obeying the law, he wants thet emnhersled pa ‘on weieeiiel 
member of his union who allegedly 
agreed to repay it. Ruhl testified 
the loans were approved by the 
executive board of the local, but 
'were not acted upon by the mem- 
bers. 
He said the loan to Maloney to 


Major Barbara, Morosco ‘Supreme Court and everyone else; 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre who favors integration in schools: 

(Continued from Page 1) open a “sports center” for baseball, 
tigation at Fort Monmouth. football and horse-race betting was 


Three Penny Oper 
Lys. 
Diary ‘of Anne Frank, Cort Theates 
Inherit the Wind, National 
“No,” Brennan said. “It was just | given “because I felt sorry for 

'a general observation of things as! him,” and “Brewster toid me to 
they appeared at the time.” ‘help him out.” 
- McCarthy concluded an opening} Turner told the committee that 


L j Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
statement by saying that “I don’t|the -story in the Oregonian was 


| i \-|No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
ed last night by GOP leadrs. Of wont? ss ae 
this, more than $17 million includ-' Mel Candido, Greenwich Mews 
have any hopes of being successful” spilled by James B. Elkins, a “dis- 
in blocking Senate approval of enchanted racketeer, who will be 


, Separate Tabies, Music Box 
ed Harriman proposals to increase p Bs 
Brennan's nomination. .a witness later.” 


‘state aid to New York City. Lil Abner, St. James 
(Continned from Page 5) 
away from labor political 
campaigns and in defeating un- |. “I very greatly fear that the) Turner said Elkins told of a con- 
fone in NEE elections Jelt-wing Democrats and the so- spiracy that involved gamblers, 
‘ called — a eam agg ga = - ee M. 
. : that means | dont know—will roll; Langley. e said the story is 
hang sours 5 0 apeonalll over and play dead and approve supported by tape recoraings. 
the sweoplek guctest vets a his nomination, McCarthy said. | Lambert said the feamsters en- 
len Benistt lie al Ole McCarthy spoke in the same tered into monopoly conspiracy 
didate pomer st Deitel td to ie rolling tone that he used when he with an association of pinball ma- 
sie] unien whe, although ae headed Congressional _ investiga- chine dealers. One tactic was to 
lees onl ieliiinee ai bedi tions. He made loud demands of picket taverns that refused to take 
of a sine |(ulb-times, ven an | Let me _ finish my _ question”|the machines. 
: ? when O'Mahoney interrupted) Langley, who was among those 
him. ‘indicted for participating in the 
A chuckle from. the audience conspiracv, is stil district attorney, 
of about 150 in the jammed hearing’ said Lambert. 
Sr. 


9 


ss 


one. 


(5) 


THE LATTER PART of Longfellow’s life was flouded by the 
tragic death of his beloved second wife in a fire which scarred his 
face and forced him to grow a beard. The scandals of the: Grant 
administration also made him ill, He spoke of the “terrible revela- 
tions of corruption at Washington” and wondered whether Amer- 
ica was not becoming “the most dishonest nation on the face of 
the earth.” ‘He believed deeply that “the true mission of this 
country is to receive the poor |jand the degraded of all countries 
and teach them to be men,” and that America’s real danger came 
“not from the poor, but from the rich and corrupt, who bring the 
pest not in their ragged clothes, but in their ragged opinions.” In 
one of his last public appearances—he teld a Bowdoin College class 
reunion to “be bald! be bold! and everywhere—be bold. _Be not too- 

_bold. Yet better the excess than the defect; better the more than 
the less; better like Hector in the field to die, than lke a perfumed 
Paris turn and fly.” 

This. then is the real Longfellow, a great man and poet (though 
lacking Whitman's creativeness |and bound by the conventions of 
his time), who never used his art in the service of a bad cause, the 


DRAMA 


Taming of the Shrew, Phoenix 


| 


McCarthy 


i 


(Continued from Page 1) 
LONDON, Feb. 26.—Britain oad Sage ea | te 
day agreed to postpone plans to} Regarding eligibilitv, both labor 
cut its ground and air force in West spokesmen and Lubin stood out, 

for jobless pay for all covered | 


Germany. | Bead oe : 
‘workers putting in a minimum of: 


Sources at the present Foreign. , : 
‘- ; , 15 weeks of work instead of the. 
Ministers meeting of the seven- 


2 9) wMpmpeL Cc "> atl 
nation Western European Union present 20 weeks. They — . 
Rit wee Mecided to refer the |Prre of the Joint Legislative 


British plant to NATO for further Committee that any worker work- 
consideration. ing 15 weeks would have to put in| 


in 


more than a third of the union’s 
vote. Rarick’s vote was empha- | 
tic warning to all union bu- | 
reaucracies. 


is 


Ex at least 40 weeks for the two-year, 
e 
Harriman 


period prior to unemployment. | 
| The employer outfits opposed| 
(Continued from Page 1) 
elsewhere. Any legislator who 


room prompted McCarthy to shout 
“There is nothing humorous about 
appointing a justice to the Supreme 


A number of major unions 
have in recent months voted 


down dues increases in refer- 


Dave Beck, traveling 
abroad until Jate in March or 


longer. 
Thomas P. Maloney, identified 


Court.” | 
McCarthy asked Brennan to say,as one of the gamblers who bor- 


/ 


endum votes. This is not unre- 


any change in the present 20-week| 
voted against these efforts to pre- 
lated to membership attitude | 


‘eligibility provision. 
vent gouging by unscrupulous CORRECTION 
landlords was a “disgrace to the! In The Worker of Feb. 24 in 
state,” Harriman declared. the piece by Jack Morrison on! 
A surprise speaker at the Junch-| Shorter Work Week and Automa- 
eon was Harold Riegelman, execu- tion, two regrettable typographical! 
tive secretary of the conservative errors appeared. Those who have 
Citizens Budget Commission and/clipped this piece for reference 
Republican candidate for mayor of/may want the corrections: In the 
New York in 1953. Riegelman second column, second new para- 
maintained that discrimination in graph, first sentence on page 6' 
housing was immoral, violated the|should read: “the non-manufactur- 
sentiments of the people of New ing industries are facing the same 
York regarding segregation, helped problem.” On page 1i, first col- 
to promote slums to overcrowding.|umn, 6th paragraph, 10th line, it 
He emphasized that New York, should read: “1,160,000 jobholders 
by passing the Baker-Metcalf bill,|had withdrawn from the labor 
would give a lead to the entire;market.”—LRA. 
country as it has in the past. : 
Rev. James H. Robinson of the 
Church of the Master, in Harlem, 
told the delegates that research’ 
Ils revealed there has been a 
asic charge in popular attitudes’ 
toward integration of communities 
and most Americans are either def- 
initely for it or not opposed. 
The cut in the SCAD appro- 
iation was one of many, amount- 
ig to nearly $31 million, ‘announc- 


} 
: 
; 


| 


’ 


have revealed shocking evidence not had occasion to do so in| 
‘Brennan said, he would kave taken 
ship meetings of locals—one to 
ity of cases—is another barome- ™munists)—very, very much for it—|U-S. and Poland opened negotia- 
confirm = | ? : 
s the point we have oft McCarthy also asked Brennan have said they were interested in 
work for a far greater participa- | 
leaders of the unions to come FOR SALE 
, of . “Yeager de (except price protected books) a One hour free parking 
. | tours uch as was ma ie ic 


soenniie Din! Guides ant ‘when he had “by one little word”| rowed money from the union, was 
er weeny ae at samplings of un. (approved the exposure of Commu-' called to the stand but pleaded 
. ng ‘speeches | 
of rank and file antagonisih or ws : U.S nd Poland 
coldness towards the leaders. Had he had occasion to do so, whe | “er 
the position he took today: “I’m Od n Negotiations 
very much for it (exposing of Com- 
tor but I want to see that we do not tions here today resulting from 
What dissipate our efforts by not doing President Eisenhower's offer last 
en stressed in these columns: : sre ap te 
that a cardinal task of pa what hopeful signs he had mn U.S. help providing no conditions 
mind in the Monmouth speech, were attached. 
tion by the rank and fie in the | 
life of their unions and fer a 
NOW GOING ON — 
i . VACUUM CLEANER—Top Consumer 
ro = d pr Baga: | face 20 to 80% Discount on all. |} ing Reg. 997.50. SPEC $59.95. Standard 
GR 3-7819 
WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
AL. 4-6953 fi) service, days, nighis, weekends, 


ions by a number of institutes |//Sts:, Brennan replied that he had the Fifth Amendment. 
The low attendance at member- 
] — 
five percent in the vast major- | | WASHINGTON, Feo. 28-- Tha 
Hollander said only ‘it effectively,” Brennan said. ‘October to help Poland. The Poles 
sives in the present peried is to 
| @ 
ANNUAL CLEARANCE| Classified Ads 
' more active pressure on the | ~_ - 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave, (13th & 
I don’t mean through Cook’s cnr 
 ¢al. Budget Movers—CH 53-3788, 


by McDonald in the company 
of Benjamin Fairless in WU. S. 
Steel plants. 


A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! | 
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football. | 
Both are members of the House! 
Judiciary Committee. 
Hillings charged in a statement 
about baseball that a “horsehide: 


| 


cartel” has allowed a “small group | 
of men to dominate and control) 
America’s national pastime.” He 
said passage of his bill would break 
this up and put the west coast! 
“in a much better position to ob- 
tain major league franchises.” 

Keating said, “the gambling in- 
terests which control some aspects 
of the football business, as well 
as many of the common practices 
now employed by she enterpre- 
neurs of the game should be the 
subject of intensive study by the) 
Congress.” 

Meanwhile Sen. Estes Kefauver 
ordered a staff study of the anti- 
trust status of various professional! 
sports today to determine possible 
action by his Senate Anti-monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

The Tennessee Democrat act- 
ed in the wake of 6-3 decision’ 
handed down yesterday in which 
the Supreme Court refused to give | 

rofessional football the immunity 
ass anti-trust prosecution enjoyed 
by organized baseball. 

“T will have the subcommittee 
stait look into the whole question | 
and thoroughly research the back- 
ground,” Kefauver told the United 
Press. “Then the subcommittee, at! 
an early meeting, can consider 
whether it should look into the sit- 
uation further.” 

Kefauver, who played football 
for the University of ‘Tennessee 
and captained its - track. team, ex-| 
presed personal interest in the 
question. | 


He said he plans to 
read the high court’s football de- | 
cision in full and added he has 


received some memos of the ques-|* 


tion of professional sports and anti-| 
monopoly laws. 

Chairman Emanuel Cller (D- 
NY) also expressed Congressional 
interest, the chairmanof the House | 
Judiciary Committee which investi-| 
—_ baseball in 1951 calling the | 
eotball decision “proper.” | 

Celler said the Supreme Court 
now should reverse its earlier deci- 
sions and list pro baseball as a 
business subject to anti-trust laws.| 
He said: “You can’t call one a 
fish and the other a fowl.” He in- 
dicated, however, he does not plan; 
to offer any elgislation to make 
baseball subject to anti-trust laws.| 

The Court's original baseball 
decision, handed) down in 1922, 
stated that professional baseball 
was not interstate commerce. In 
1953, the court upheld its earlier 
decision on baseball. 

Justice Tom C. Clark, speaking 
for the court majority yesterday, 
said, “We now specifically limit the 
rule there estabilshed to the fact 
there involved, i.e., the business of 
organized professional baseball.” 

he ruling bounced back to the 
lower courts a $105,000 damage 
suit brought by Bill Radovich, a 
National Football League star with 
the Detroit Lions unti] 1946 when 
he joined the Los Angeles Dons in 
the rival Al-America conference. 
Radovich contended an N.F.L. 


Congress asked to place 
baseball under trust law 


WASHINGTON, Feb.. 26—Rep. Patrick J. Hillings (R-Calif) today introduced a bill 
to bring professional baseball under federal anti-trust laws. At the same time, Rep. Ken- 
neth B. Keating (R-NY) called for a congressional investigation of “abuses” in professional 


Bailey says 


team to beat in NL 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Fe 


Bailey today pegged the Mi 


League “team to beat,” but pointed out that Brooklyn has 


_g68 re 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fila., Feb. 
96.—The New York Giants re- 
acquired outfielder-first baseman 
Whitely Lockman from the St. 
Louis Cardinals today in ex- 
change for pitcher. Hoyt Wil- 
helm. 

It was a straight player trade 
with no cash involved. The deal 
was completed in a telephone 
conversation between general 
manager Farnk Lane of the 
Cards and vice president Chub 
Feeney of the Giants. 


Lockman, 30, thus returns to | 


the Giants, for whom he played 
10 full seasons before being sent 
to the Cards in a big eight-player 
deal last year. A member of the 
Giants’ 1951 and 1954 pennant- 
winning teams, Lockman’s aver- 
age slipped to .260 last season. 
He will play first base to fill 
the void left by the drafting into 
military service of Bill White. 
Wilhelm, a 33-year-old right- 
hander, is a knuckleball specialist 
whose pitches have been difficult 
for catchers to hold. He had a 
brilliant 15-3 record as a rookie 
in 1952, but won only four 
games and lost nine last season. 
“He's a fine relief pitcher and 
that’s the department where we 
need help,” commented manager 


Fred Hutchinson of the Cards. 
 , 


RADOVICH PLANS 


RETRIAL 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 26.— 
Bill Radovich today planned for 
a retrial of his $105,000 damage 
suit against the National Foot- 


ball League after winning a Su- | 


preme Court ruling that profes- 
sional football is the subject of 
anti-trust bills. 

But the one-time University 
of California and 
who sude the NFL for denying 
him job opportunities, stressed 
he was “not out to wreck football 
or sports.” 

“I wouldn’t do anything like 
that,” Radovich said. “I put 22 
years into the game. But I didn’t 
like having a man tell me I could 
play for one club and nobody 
else. My chief motive has been 
to prove that a player shouldn't 
be treated like a piece of furni- 
ture.” 

Yesterday's Supreme Court 
ruling means the ex-grid star now 
can get a retrial of the suit he 
filed in 1949. The suit was dis- 
missed previously in Federal Dis- 
trict Court and the dismissal was 
upheld in the U.S. Court of Ap- 
meg However, a retrial victory 
or Radovich in -Federal’ court 
could form a basis for all litiga- 
tion along the same lines. 


———" 


blacklist kept him from getting a 
job in 1948 with the San Fran- 
cisce Clippers of the Pacific Coast 
League. He argued the N.F.L. 
reserve clause” in his contract put 
him in a “condition of bondage” 
under the Sherman anti-trust act. 
_ The reserve clause binds profes- 


sional athletes to the teams with 


which they start their careers un- 


less they are traded or “sold.” The 


baseball reserve clause, similar but 
not identical to the football provi- 


sion, was a. central issue in. the 
1953 baseball case. 


pro player, | 


i\team ue 
year-ol 


Braves are 


b. 26.— Cincinnati catcher Ed. 


lwaukee Braves the National 


1955 World Series hero Johnny 
Podres back in the fold. 


the pitch... 


| The burly Redleg backstop, in 


‘near-perfect condition following a 
winter of golf, gym workouts and} 
said | 


chasing insurance Clients, 
Jackie Robinson’s retirement will 
be a blow to the National League 
champions. 

| “But, a lot of folks seem to for- 


| 
get they've got Podres back from 


the Navy to take up the slack,” he 
said, 

_ Bailey, who departed yesterday 
for the Redlegs spring training 
‘camp at Tampa, Fla., said “if 


‘things go right, I think we've got 
|a great chance for the pennant our-| 
selves. Remember, we finished only 
two games back a year ago.” 


| The big Tennessean said he 
‘would “gladly settle for another 


300 bat mark” this year, but ad- 
‘mitted he was gunning for a more’ 
productive year in the runs-batted- 
‘in department. 

| Bailey drove in 75 runs last year 
in 118 games after playing second- 
fiddle to Smokey Burgess through: 
‘the early stages of the campaign. 


‘He conceded he still has a fight on) 


his hands from the veteran Burg- 
CSS. | 

“Smokey’s a fine ball player,” he 
‘said “and although Id like to play’ 
as much as possible, I don’t want) 
to go out on any limbs, predicting! 
just how many games that will be.” 
| Speaking of pennants, Bailey 
said “I look for Warren Hacker to) 
help us a lot this year as well as 
Hal Jeffcoat, who’s got a real fine 
sinker,” 

“1 understand we've got a cou- 
ple of fine young pitching pros- 
pects in Charley Rabe and Jerry) 
Davis,” both up from Nashville of 
the Class AA Southern Associa- 
ition. “Then too, there’s Herschell 
‘Freeman and Brooks Lawrence: 
who both should be improved over 
fine 1956 seasons.” 
| Bailey said he hoped “it won't 
be too long” before he and kid 
brother, “Hop” are a Cincinnati 


| 


battery. The 21 
‘Bailey performe 


sional season. 

“Hop is going to spring training 
with Nashville this year and it 
sure would be nice if we could 
with the Reds soon,” 26- 
Ed remarked. 


Tigers Lead 


In Pinch Hitting 


DETROIT, Feb. 25.—The De- 
troit Tigers led the major leagues 
in pinch-hitting statistics in 1956 
with a .276 team average which 


Y ba younger 
brilliantly for’ 
|Moultrie of the Class “D” Georgia-' 
Florida League in his first profes-: 


included outfielder Jim Small‘s .500 : 
mark in the clutch. 


- 
. 
— 


by roosevelt ward ir. 
BRAVES’ HOPEFULS 


LAST season, no less than five rookie products of the Mil- 
waukee Braves farm system won spots on the roster, contributing _ 
importantly to the second-place finish of the National League pen- 
nant contenders. Pitchers Taylor Phillips and Bob Trowbridge, out- 
fielder Wes Covington and infielders Frank Torre and Felix Mantilla, 
were the successful quintet. 

Phillips and Trowbridge, coming up late in the season, added 
strength to the Braves hurling staff, one of the best in the League 
ma Covington contributed a potent bat as a reserve outfielder; 
Torre flashed brilliantly behind powerful first-baseman Joe Adcock 
and the classy-fielding Mantilla sparkled as bright as a jewel at 
shortstop, indicating the potential of a future great—all of this which 
means hat 1957 rookies hopefuls trying to break into the talented 
Braves lineup, have their work cut out for them. 

. 


OF the Braves outfield prospects, the only real newcomer is 
Everette Joyner, 30-year old Mississippian purchased by Milwaukee 
from. Wichita last year. Joyner, standing at 6-1 and weighing 180, 
bats left and throws right. He has been a .300 hitter during 8 years 
of minor league tenure. Last season with Shreveport in the Texas 
League, he led the League in hits (.201) and was second in batting 
(.344) and doubles (43). He broke into pro ball with West Frankfort 
in 1949, leading the League in hits, total bases and triples while 
hitting .322. A two-year Marine vet, Joyner served in China in 1946, 
Is married with one daughter. 

° 

ANOTHER candidate for an outfield post is Earl Walter Hersh, 
a 6 feet, 195 pd., Marylander, who finished the season with: Mil- 
waukee last year. The 24-year-old lefty hit 27 home-runs and batted 
.307 for Wichita last year before joining the Braves and won the 
left-field spot on the American Association All-Star team. Hersh, of 
German descent, earned a Bachelor of Science degree from West 
Chester State Teachers college in 1953. In High School he was a 
five letter athlete, and in college captained the football team in ‘52, 
performing in the Blue-Gray football game that year. Is a non-vet, 


married with three children. 
* 


TRYING to crack the Braves infield, at shortstop, is Joseph 
Michael Morgan, 26-year-old prospect from Walpole Massachusetts. 
Morgan, 5-10, 180, was bought from Jacksonville of the Sally League 
last season where he batted .300 and led the league in bases on ball 
(96). Of Irish descent, he is a graduate of Boston College with a B.S. 
degree in Government and History. He played 4 years of collegiate 
baseball and hockey, breaking into pro bail with Hartford in 1952. 
Is a two-year Army vet, newly-wed in 1956, Bats left, throws right. 

. 


ANOTHER infield candidate is Clarence David “Buck” Riddle, 
a powerfully built, 6-1, 188 pd. first baseman, purchased by the 
Braves from Atlanta last year. Riddle a 24-year-older, who bats 
right, throws left hit 19 home-runs and drove in 65 runs in I11 
games at Atlanta last year after being discharged from the Army in 
May. A Wake Forrest graduate, born in North Carolina and residing 
in Atlanta, he was first signed by the Boston Braves in 1951. Was 
named the Most Valuable player in the Sally League in 1955 and 
made the Southern Association All-League team in ‘56. Married in 


1955, has one son. 
. 


AT the backstop position, Samual Douglas Taylor, a 24-year-old 
South Carolinian, ‘is a candidate for the spot along with ex-Chicago 
Cub veteran, Carl Swatski. Taylor purchased from Atlanta last year, 
hit 28 home runs and batted .358 with Topeka in the Western 


| League before joining the Braves in late season. The 6-2, 192 pd. 


receiver was signed to a Brave contract in 1950, breaking in with 
High-Point-Thomasville of the North Carolina State League. Has 
only had two years of pro ball, serving in the Navy from 1951 to 
1955. He bats left, throws right, is married. 

+ 


SAWATSKI, a 29-year old backstop who saw previous action 
with the Chicago White Sox and Chicago Cubs, gets a try at the 
catching berth after having an outstanding season with Toronto in 
the International League. The 10-year veteran of pro ball hit 22 
home-runs, batted .280 and was the International League's All-Star 
catcher last year. The 5-11, 219 pound Pennsylvanian of Polish 
descent, started in pro ball in 1945 with Bradford of the Pony 
League. Had his best year in 1949 at Nashville where he led the 
Southern Assn, in home-runs, RBI's, averaged .360 at the plate, 
and set a league record by hitting 5 grand slammers. Led Interna- 
tional League catchers in fielding last year with a .998 mark. A 


two year Army vet and married. 
. 


THE only new Braves prospect for a position on the plenti- 
ful mound staff is 25-year-old righthander Charlie Wrin who was 
bought from Jacksonville last October. Wrinn born in Stalen Island, 
residing in Hartford Conn., has only two seasons of pro experience, 
having served a two-year Army stretch from ‘53 to ‘55. The 6-3, | 
195 pounder, broke in with Eau Claire in 1953, after graduatin 
with a B.A. from Trinity college. He compiled a 5 won, 6 lost oni 
with Jacksonville last year. Is unmarried. | 

. 

ALSO getting another shot at a pitching berth, is Donald John 
McMahon, a 27-year Brooklynite, who helped Atlanta in its late 
surge to the Southern Association pennant last year. The big 6-2, 
215 pound hurler compiled a 4-4 record with Wichita and a 4-2 
record with Atlanta last season. A graduate of Erasmus High in ’48 
where he earned letters in baseball and football, McMahon broke 
into pro ball with Owenboro of the Kitty League in 1950. In his 
first season he compiled a 20-9 won lost record, led the league in 
strikeouts (143) and ERA (2.72). Has been used mostly in relief. 
Is back for his third trial with the Braves. A two year Army vet, 
married in 1955. rer | 

> 


“CORKY” Valentine, obtained by the Braves from Cincinnati fm 
1956 along with Bob Hazle in a deal for George Crowe, will also 
be getting another pitching. try. The 8-year veteran of minor and 
major league play, won 16 games, losing 7,-for Atlanta last season. 


Valentine a 6 feet, 210 pd. righthander from Troy, Ohio, compiled 
his best major league: pitching: record in 1954, winning 12, losing 


11, for Cincinnati, 


